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G.A. voids committee nominations 


by George Snell 
In a display of power last 
Tuesday the Student Association 
+ General Assembly negated all 
currently nominated committee 
chairs for next year. The motion 
by Tony Pioppi, co-chair of the 
Social Awareness Committee, 
left a lot of S.A. members wond- 
ering whether the vote was 
legal. 
_ Pioppi’s motion accused vice 
president Paul Hebert, in charge 
of Personnel and Nominations 
(P and N) Committee of break- 
ing the S.A. constitution in the 
selection process. 

“The constitution says Per- 
sonnel and Nominations needs 
nine people, including the presi- 

_ dent and vice president, to inter- 
view and nominate the 
_ applicants,’ Pioppi said. All the 
currently approved positions 
_ didn’t have the required number 
of people doing that.” 
Pioppi is citing a section of 
the S.A. constitution which indi- 
ates that the Personnel and 
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at the Feigearis of April. 
Lg The article, which appeared in 
| the March 31-April 7 issue, was 
of the “Inside Track” 
| column written by Peter Freyne 
entitled “That Other School.” It 
| related part of the story events 
| which supposedly took place ata 
recent meeting of the faculty 
senate. Freyne, who said he 
“stands by his story as written,” 


/ sponsor a testimonial dinner for 
the departing president, and 
‘that drew catcalls and boos! It 
| carried on a voice vote that 


Members of the St. Michael's 
faculty present at the meeting 
‘said the article had no basis in 
| fact. 

| —___ Thomas Oates, chairman 
| of the journalism department, 
said the article was a “total fabri- 
cation.” 

“There were some dissenting 
Recs, but there were no catcalls 
and no boos,” Oates said. Oates 
ico added that the vote, which 
es ber for a dinner but a plaque, 
d overwhelmingly. 

“The question moved fast, but 
[I've seen things move faster. 
gee a was followed,” Oates 


p 


Norbert Kuntz, chairman 
the history department and 
essor of history and Ameri- 


hcea epee) was also at the 


oa 


Nominations Committee shall 
consist of the S.A. president, vice 
president, chair of the commit- 
tee for which a position is being 
applied, and six additional 
members chosen randomly from 
the General Assembly. 

Pioppi said Hebert only had 


three or four additional 
members at the committee 
meetings. “it comes down to 


technicalities, but if you abuse it 
now you open a flood gate for 
further abuses.” 

Hebert insists that he didn’t 
break any rules. Although sec- 
tion 1b says nine people must be 
present, section 1 of article 7 
says, “All parliament and affil- 
iate meetings shall feature a sim- 
ple majority of the total 
membership in order to be con- 
sidered ‘official.’.” 

BJ. Hull, former vice presi- 
dent, said Hebert followed the 
same procedure as he did last 
year. “Paul Hebert) only 
needed 50 percent of the people 
there. He was allowed to run the — 





ult fdeems story 
snry false 


said of Freyne’s article, “a 
chintzy response.” 

“The account in the Vanguard 
was factually incorrect in every 
detail,” John Hughes, assist- 
ant professor of political science, 
said. “He’s the Rona Barrett of 
Burlington,’ Hughes said of 
Freyne. “He does not care about 
facts. I was irritated by the 
article.” 

“There were some no's — it 
wasn’t unanimous, but nothing 
like reported there,” English 
chair Marie Henault said. 
“That piece was very mistaken.” 

President Edward Henry 
has been at the center of rumors 
circulating on campus in recent 
months, but most faculty went 
on record saying they think 
Henry has done a good job. 

“T think he’s been good for the 
college,” Henault said. 

David LaMarche, chairman 
and assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration and an 
assistant to President Henry for 
seven years was highly compli- 
mentary. “He was demanding in 
a positive sense. He drew out the 
best in you, enriching and 
rewarding experience. He was 


- demanding, but it brought out 


more in a person. He was a good 
president.” LaMarche was pres- 
ent at the faculty meeting as 
well, and said, “The Vanguard 
Press was somewhere else.” 
Karen Horn, executive secre- 
tary to the president and office 
manager of the president's 
office, also had good things to 
say about Henry. ‘He has a good 
sense of what needs to be done. 
The word ‘visionary’ is not flow- 
ery. He has a wonderful intui- 


tion on what needs to be done.” 
con't on pg 7 


meetings with only five people.” 


Hebert said he always asked 
six students to attend the meet- 
ings with the president, the 
chair(s) and himself. “Due to the 
pressures in school sometimes 
we didn’t have the full nine, but 
we always had a majority.” 

Student Life Committee 
Chairman Gerry Gray, who 
backed Pioppi’s motion said “P 
and N is an important commit- 
tee and needs a higher stand- 
ard.” Gray added that Hebert 
conducted his “illegal” meetings 
and then “dug up article 7 to 
justify them.” 

According to the constitution 
all P and N meetings and nomi- 
nations were legal. The question 
is whether the S.A. General 
Assembly was constitutionally 
legal in throwing out the pres- 
ented nominations. 

“The S.A. is governed by the 
constitution and bylaws,” 
Hebert said, “and the motion 
last week went totally against 
them.” 


S.A. president Tom Hanna 
said he realizes now the vote was 
illegal. “But there’s nothing in 
the bylaws about illegal votes. 
There’s nothing I can do in a 
situation like this.” 

Hanna said he was disap- 
pointed that Pioppi and Gray 
had not talked with Hebert or 
himself beforehand. Hanna 
explained: “Before the cabinet 
meeting (last week) I had heard 
rumors that Pioppi and Gray 
were unsatisfied with P and N 
results and procedures. So dur- 
ing the meeting | tried to clear 
the air by asking the cabinet for 
input. Both Pioppi and Gray said 
nothing. They waited to bring 
their complaints to the G.A. The 
cabinet is supposed to work 
together; instead they wanted to 
play little games.” 

Gray said if it had been done 
quitely within the cabinet the 
four nominated people wouldn't 
hve been negated. “We wanted 
to set an example,” he said. 

Pioppi said the reason Gray 


and he remained silent at the 
cabinet meeting was because 
they didn’t have all their facts 
straight until five minutes 
before the G.A. meeting. 

Both Pioppi and Gray refused 
to comment on whether they 
thought the vote was legal. 

Hebert and Hull both menti- 
oned that Pioppi and Gray could 
have had other motives in want- 
ing the nominated positions 
removed but wouldn't comment 
futher. 

No one on the S.A. is address- 
ing this question. There have 
been illegal votes, hours of 
wasted time and energy and peo- 
ple have been hurt. 

Hanna said, “The constitution 
needs to be looked at next year. 
But right now I just don’t know 
how to handle a situation like 
this. I guess we'll have to forget 
about what happened and start 
over again.” 


Oates will be missed 


by Ellen Abbott 


Thomas R. Oates, associate 
professor and chairman of the 
journalism department, will be 
leaving St. Michael's College at 
the end of June. He will officially 
take the position of Campus 
Dean at the University of Wis- 
consin Center at Richland Cen- 
ter on July 1. 

Oates came to St. 
College on Sept 1, 


Michael’s 
1981 





and was granted tenure in Janu- 
ary 1983. 

He attended St. Louis Univer- 
sity in Missouri where he earned 
a bachelor’s degree in 1964, a 
master's degree in 1970, and a 
doctoral degree in 1979. He isan 
accomplished photographer and 
his work includes “Environmen- 
tal Portraits” in 1980; an ‘Irish 
Portfolio” in 1979; and an “Alas- 
kan Portfolio” in 1979. 

“When we came here, we 


were core to stay,” said 
Oates, who is married and has 
four children. ‘This was not just 
a stopover.” Oates owns an old 
farmhouse in Westford, VT, and 
has spent the last few years 
remodeling it. 

He wasn't looking for a new 
position, but an announcement 
in the “Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation” caught his attention. 
Although Oates is from Mis- 
souri, he spent five years in 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., as a boy. 
This is about 40 miles from 
Richland Center where he will 
be Campus Dean. 

“I'm going back because it’s a 
good step for me profession- 
ally,” said Oates. “It will also 
open doors for my family.” 

As campus dean, Oates said, 
“It’s a big step. I will be responsi- 
ble to the entire campus, the 
University of Wisconsin, and 
the community. It’s like being a 
president of a small campus.” 

The University of Wisconsin 
Center is a two-year program _, 
equivalent to the first uwor years 
of any college or university. The 
students have an option to com- 
plete their degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin after 
completing the program at the 
Center. 

Although Oates will not teach 
in the fall due to the demands of 
his new position, he would like 
to teach a class or two in photo- 
graphy or mass communication 
as soon as he can. 

The decision to leave St. 
Michael's College was a hard one 
for Oates. “St. Michael's is a 
warm place. The students are 
bright, eager to learn, and intel- 
ligent. And the faculty are good 


teachers,” said Oates. 
cont. on page 7 
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Crisis 
pregnancy 
counseling 


Services can include: 
Medical expenses 
~ Boarding arrangements 
Participation in adoption planning 


For assistance call (collect) 
Beth Alter 655-0006 
Chilis Asa 
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GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS “/: / 
28% Main Street, Winooski 
MOVING to 7 West Canal Street 


Open Tuesday-Friday 8 am-5:30 pm 
Saturday 7:30 am-3 pm 
Wash/Shampoo/Dry — $10.50 

Hairstyling 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— Haircuts anytime $5.50 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I (by appointment only) 
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Summer on Martha’s Vineyard?? 


Two :00mmates needed to share house 

from May 20 to Sept. 4. CallRita or Heather 
at 655-4261 or stop by TH 305 (after 3 p.m.) 

for details. 
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SUMMER JOB 


Cape Cod and the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard have more good 
paying jobs open to students and teachers 
this summer than ever before. Most 


require no previous experience. There are 
no employment fees. 


For further info on the many kinds of jobs available and 
how to apply send a LONG self-addressed STAMPED 
envelope today to: Cape Cod Summer Jobs 


Box 594, big 


. believes 





S.A. votes 40-10 against a 
proposed alcohol policy 


by Gatl Ryan 

The Student Association 
defeated an updated college alco- 
hol policy by a 40-10 vote at the 
April 16 S.A. meeting. The pol- 
icy, which would have been 
implemented if the drinking age 
is raised to 21, states: 

1- Parties would not be per- 
mitted in any on-campus gradu- 
ate or undergraduate housing 
areas. 

2- No kegs or beer balls will 
be allowed in the residence halls, 
townhouses, apartment-type 
housing, graduate housing, or 
self- governing houses. 

3- Alcoholic beverages are 
permitted to be consumed and 
served by persons of legal age in 
the following areas: 

a. the college Rathskeller 
b. areas sanctioned for 
parties: 
1) North Campus Gym 
2) Alliot Hall 

4- Alcoholic beverages will 
only be permitted to be sold in 
the Rathskeller and at catered 
events. 

5- Special consideration for 
parties in other locations may be 
given at the discretion of the 
director of student activities. 

6- No alcoholic beverages 
will be served at events spon- 
sored by the college, college 
organizations or college 
employees at which underaged 
students are in attendance. 

7- Outdoor drinking on col- 
lege grounds will not be 
permitted. 

Michael Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, said the college had an 
alcohol task re look at the 


Tuition hikes will be made 
despite more aid to schools 


(CPS) — Students will pay 
more to go to college next fall as 
tuition rates rise faster than the 
inflation rate once again, col- 
leges around the nation report. 

Student costs will go up even 
though campuses in general are 
getting more money from state 


legislatures, invested endow- 
ment funds and corporate 
contributors. 


The colleges themselves are 
using the money “to make up for 
lost ground,” said Richard 
Novak of the American Associa- 
tion of State colleges and Uni- 
versities (AASCU). 

The schools must give faculty 


‘overdue salary hikes and start 


paying for campus maintenance 
put off during the late seventies 
and early eighties, new construc- 
tion, and research and high-tech 
equipment expenses, explains 
Bill McNamara of the National 
Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities 
(NAICU). 

Many schools — especially 
private colleges — are using 
their own funds to replace fed- 
eral student financial aid cuts, he 
adds. 

Moreover, many _ schools 
want students to pay a greater 
percentage — this year up to 35 
percent in some places — of 
what it actually costs to educate 
them, says David Kite, Eastern 
Tennessee State's comptroller. 

In those lights, McNamara 
“the tuition increases 


present alcohol policy. The 
seven staff members and three 
students went on the assump- 
tion that the drinking age will go 
up to 21. 


Samara said the alcohol task 
force reviewed the current policy 
and made recommendations for 
a new policy. 

“One of the possibilities men- 
tioned was that the campus 
should be totally dry. I’m person- 
ally opposed to that. We have 
always pushed for an active cam- 
pus life, but it must reflect 
responsible use of alcohol 
through education,” he said. 

“The trustees meet only one 
more time before the school year 
finishes. They need to know 
which way the wind is blowing,” 
he added. 

Samara said St. Michael's, 
Trinity College, and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont have gotten 
together to discuss the changes a 
higher drinking age would 
bring. 

“It's going to be difficult for 
people in the enforcement areas 
such as security and the resi- 
dence hall staff after the drink- 
ing age goes up,” he said. “We 
like the students to think of a 
resident assistant as a friend.” 

Samara said he is concerned 
about the possibility of under- 
aged students driving up to Can- 
ada and drinking. “We're only 50 
miles away from the Canadian 
border. I really worry about the 
possibility of drinking and 
driving.” 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities, said the policy 
would need S.A. approval in 


are probably reasonable. The 
rate of increase is still ahead of 
inflation, but it’s been going 
down the last few years.” 

“Things are better this year, 
especially in the Great Lakes 
states and in the far West” AAS- 
CU's Novak agrees. “The South- 
east and Northeast will have 
tight, hold-the-line budgets with 
only inflationary increases.” 

In Tennessee, that means a 
nine percent more tuition at 
ETSU and a 15 percent hike at 
the University of Tennessee, lar- 
gely because of a state Higher 
Education Commission require- 
ment that students pay $1 of 
education costs for every $2 the 


state pays, ETSU’'s Kite 
explains. 
Nine percent is “about the 


average” tuition increase for res- 
ident students at state schools, 
NAICU’s McNamara estimates. 

Private college students in 
general may fare a little better, 
paying an average of 7.5 percent 
more “based on reports we've 
had from our member schools,” 
McNamara says. 

But tuition in North Dakota is 
going up 10 percent, while New 
Mexico students could face a 16 
percent hike. 

Harvard, Yale, MIT and 
Brown all will jump tuition up 
by about seven percent, while 
Southwestern Missouri and 
Kentucky plan increases around 
10 percent. 


order to go into effect. “Basi- 
cally, the proposed policy 
wouldn't allow any parties with 
alcohol. In a townhouse party, 
everyone must be of age at the 
party. It seems as though the col- 
lege party tradition revolved 
around a keg.” 

Dianne Daley, ‘86, said when 
the policy was first proposed, 
she was against it. “But it 
seemed as though the school 
was soliable. I know if anything 
happend to a student in an 
alcohol-related accident, the 
school could be sued. There must 
be limitations.” 

Gerry Gray, °85, said the 
defeat of the alcohol policy is not 
representative of how all the 
students feel. “The students who 
back the policy were supported 
by some members of the 
faculty.” 

Joe Haley, ’87, said if a student 
runs into a problem with alco- 
hol, he can get help. “I think the 
enforcement policy will not 
change. They don't want to 
create a police state.” 

Joe Viger, '85, opposed the 
policy. “I think it’s a bad policy. I 
know of no one on campus who 
agrees with it. The S.A. should 
vote it down. I think the S.A. 
should come up with some revi- 
sions of its own.” 

Marie Lamont, ‘87, said 
underaged students will find a . 
way to drink. “It’s a known fact 
that kids will drink even if the 
drinking age is raised. Kids will i 
drink no matter what.” ‘y 
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Community colleges, too, are 
raising their prices next fall. =» — 

Oregon’s Chemeketa: Com- 
munity college is going up fo . 
percent, but tuition at Washing- — 
ton's Big Bend Community Col- 
lege is rising some 23 percent — 
over the next two years. 

At Rochester and Miami, ‘i ; 
increases could reach 12 percent. _ 

Nebraska will raise tuition 
because the legislature wants to 
raise students’ share of educa~ 
tion costs from 25 percent to ia 
percent. 

At Georgia, where che keglaleta 
ture now wants students to _ ay 7 
25 percent of their ed Ae 
costs, tuition is going up 12.5 Oh 
percent. wo 

“We've reached the level that 
we feel is proper for the student 
to pay for his education,” univer- — 
sity spokesman Jacob Wamsley 
says. 

But West Georgia State is hik- 
ing tuition 10.5 percent after a 
15 percent raise last year, offi- 
cially because of “an oversight in 
the calculation of teacher retire- 
ment benefits.” 

“What they want to do is bal- 
ance the budget on the students’ 
backs,” asserts University of 
Texas student Catherine Mauzy. 

They need the money to pay 
some overdue bills, administra- 
tors say. 

Most colleges, however, cite 
other reasons for the hikes. 
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Students fight hunger 


by Denise J. Wheeler 

Students may not be able to 
cut a record and raise $1.5 mil- 
lion in one week providing food 
and medical supplies for needy 
Africans, but they may be able to 
raise as much as $10 million in 
one year. Two Dartmouth Col- 
lege freshmen, David Steinberg 
and Brett Matthews, have 
founded Students Against Fam- 
ine in Ethiopia (S.A.F.E.) as a 
fundraising effort to combat 
world hunger. 

“Our goal is to unite all the 
colleges and universities across 
the country in order to raise a 
large sum of money for the 
starving people in Africa. There 
are over 10 million college stu- 
dents within 3,500 schools 
nationwide, and we are trying to 
tap this tremendous resource,” 
Steinberg said last week. 

Steinberg explained that the 
group's first project is to have all 
students across America give up 
a lunch or the monetary equival- 
ent of about $1 on April 25 for 
the starving in Africa. 
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ICARE| 


0 $15 0 $25 


Name 
Address 
City 





Or call 617-266-7565 





CARE photo by Rudolph von Bernuth 


Please mail this coupon with your contribution to 
CARE/S.A.F.E., 581 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 


“There's power in numbers 
and if students pull together 
toward a common goal we can 
make an impact and virtually 
save millions of lives,” he added. 

Steinberg and Matthews, with 
the help of the Dartmouth 
freshmen council, mailed 9,000 
letters to student leaders, college 
presidents, and college chaplains 
nationwide, seeking their 
support. 

Steinberg said S.A.F.E. was 
created as an outlet for students 
who wanted to join the fight 
against famine. The two fresh- 
men researched relief organiza- 
tions already responding to the 
famine, raised money to finance 
the mailings, made presenta- 
tions on the Dartmouth campus 
and sought corporate 
sponsorship. “Realistically we 
won't be able to reach the ulti- 
mate goal of 10 million this year. 
We plan on merging with other 
student-run organizations to 
implement S.A.F.E. as a per- 
manent program,” Steinberg 


said. He added that they will’ 


CAMPAIGN 
for AFRICA 


The Need Continues 


Famine is not a media event. 
It’s long-term suffering that 
doesn’t end when the cameras 
stop rolling. 


Your gift will make a difference. 
Please help. 


Yes! | want to help Africa’s starving millions. Here is my tax-deductible gift of: 


O $100 0 $500 


State 


It’s little children with 
bloated bellies and mothers 
too weak to respond to 
their cries. 


It’s old people who will not 
age gracefully and die with 
dignity, but will expire 
hungry and in pain. 


It’s people in Ethiopia, 
Mauritania, Chad, Niger, 
Kenya, Mali, Somalia, 
Mozambique and Sudan who 
need your help. 


CARE joins the student-run 
organization S.A.F.E. - Students 
Against Famine in Ethiopia - in 
calling on college students 
throughout the country to give 
up a meal April 25 and donate 
the money saved to organizations 
fighting hunger in drought- 
stricken Africa. 


probably raise $10 million 
within four years. 

Approximately 40 colleges 
responded directly to the Dart- 
mouth headquarters and 10 
more are expected by the end of 
the week, Steinberg said. 

S.A.F.E. is working with 
C.A.R.E., concentrating on New 
England, and with the American 
Red Cross and Save the Children 
on a national level. 

S.A.F.E. will continue to 
develop an understanding of 
problems associated with fam- 
ine among students after the 
April 25 program. The group 
plans to concentrate on imme- 
diate problems within the Uni- 
ted States in the Future. 
However, the biggest problem is 
in Africa now and students have 
a responsibility to help, Stein- 
berg said. 


“We can’t go on pretending day 
by day that someone somewbere 
will make a change.” 


— from We Are the World 
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Senior exemptions 
are eliminated 2 to 1 


by Sean Monsarrat 


Senior exemptions from final 
exams were eliminated by a 
landslide vote of the faculty cur- 
riculum committee this March. 
The St. Michael’s College hand- 
book states that seniors, in their 
last semester, may be exempted 
from final examinations, pro- 
vided they have a B average in 
the course and permission of the 


-instructor. Senior exemptions 


originated in the late 1960s as 
the college’s concession to the 
‘60s anti-establishment move- 
ment, Gerry Gray, member of 
the Student Association said. 

Last fall a faculty member 
contacted the curriculum com- 
mittee to propose that senior 
exemptions be eliminated and 
the committee decided to vote 
on the issue. Vinnie D'Angelo, 
S.A. president, asked the com- 
mittee to postpone the vote in 
order to prepare a defense for 
senior exemptions. The 
committee agreed, and post- 
poned the vote. 

“After Gerry Gray had 
gathered student opinions I 
approached the committee and 
tried to persuade them that 
senior exemptions were a 
benefit to the student,’ D’An- 
gelo said. Despite D’Angelo’s 
presentation, the committee 
voted 2-1 against senior exemp- 
tions. “We did the best we could 
to present the students’ side, but 
it didn’t change the outcome,” 
D'Angelo remarked. 

“The philosophy behind the 
exemption privilege was shakey. 
The more we talked about it, the 
more we questioned its murky 
past,” James Conley, member of 
the curriculum committee, said. 
“I consider senior exemptions to 
be blantantly discriminatory to 
other students and I have never 
believed in them. However, I’m 


by Jay Wood 


March 3-4:30 p.m. — Rescue 
Unit responded to a 63-year-old 
man complaining of chest pains. 
Despite all efforts to revive him, 
the man died. 

March 4-3:58 p.m. — Fire 
Unit responded to a structure 
fire on Middle Road, Colchester 
with Colchester Volunteer Fire 
Department. 

March 5-6:56 p.m. — Rescue 
responded to a call in Winooski, 
involving a 9-month-old baby, 
suffering from seizures. 

March 13-12:43 p.m. — 
Rescue transported a 5'2-hour- 
old baby to UVMs Intensive 
Care Nursery. The baby, who 
was born prematurely, had 
stopped breathing after birth. 
The baby was transported to 
where advanced technology and 
treatment were available. 

March 14-p.m, — Fire Unit 
responded to a report of smoke 
at Fanny Allen Hospital. Result 
was a false alarm. 

March 15-8:30 a.m. — Rescue 
was called to a truck-bus colli- 
sion, involving a 28-year-old 
man from Hinesburg. The 
man’s truck was extensively 
damaged and he sustained minor 
injuries to the left side of his 
neck, hip, shoulder and wrist. 

March 24-1:14 p.m. — Fire 
Unit was called to a grass fire in 
Colchester.. Started by a man 


Fire and 
Rescue 


not against giving the excep- 
tional student an exemption 
from an exam,” said Norbert 
Kuntz, history department 
chairman and member of the 
committee. 

Tom O'Keefe, ’85, said, “I 
think that seniors should be 
exempted from exams because 
they have been in school for a 
long time. It’s their seventh 
round of final exams. I think 
they should be exempted. Give 
them a break.” 

“I'm for senior exemptions. If 
a student works that hard, and 
gets the grade, then he should be 
allowed to be exempt from the 
exam, James Humiston, '87, 
said. 

Doug Ross, ’86, said, “Everyb- 
ody should take final exams 
because it forces you to learn the 


material and take classes 
seriously.” 

“The issue seems to be one of 
fairness,’ Conley said. “Just 


because seniors are older does 
not mean that they deserive a 
break from finals. Final exams 
are the last step for seniors, and 
the tests are the reward of the 
organized student.” Ronald Pro- 
vost, academic dean, echoed this 
point and added, “The origins of 
senior exemptions are foggy and 
there is no academic reason for. 
their existence.” 

Edward Murphy, president of 
the faculty senate, said, “Vinnie 
and Gerry did a good job and 
conducted themselves well. 
They took advantage of the 
proper procedure for student 
representation. The faculty took 
what they presented and consi- 
dered it seriously.” 

The new policy will go into 
effect next year and the old’ pol- 
icy will be struck from the St. 
Michael’s College handbook. 





burning leaves in a field, the fire 
was put under control. 

March 25-4:32 p.m. — Rescue 
responded to an 86-year-old 
woman in Colchester who had 
been having seizures. Upon arri- 
val and during transport she had 
one continuous seizure. 

March 30-2:59 a.m. — Rescue 
responded to a call involving a 
21-year-old male from 
Winooski. He had apparently 
punched his TV screen in with 
both fists, and jumped out the 
second story window of his 
home. He suffered two badly cut 
hands. 

April 1-2:29 p.m. — Rescue 
transported a 63-year-old Bur- 
lington man from Fanny Allen 
Hospital to the Medical Center. 
He had severe cardiac (heart) 
problems and had a pacemaker. 


April 3 — Fire Unit 
responded to a car accident, 
aided by St. Michael's 
ambulance. 


April 8-7:58 a.m. — Rescue 
responded to a 58-year-old male 
in Winooski complaining — of 
chest pains. He had all the signs 
of a heart attack. He reported a 
“pressure” in the middle of his 
chest, pain spreading to his left 
arm, and breathing difficulty. 
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The opinions expressed herein are those of the editorial 
staff and do not necessarily represent those of the students, 
faculty, or administration of St. Michael’s College. 


In Our Opinion 





Resisting Reagan’s 
hard- sell 


Last week, President Reagan was quoted as saying that his 
aid package for the Nicaraguan contras is “so little, yet an 
important symbol of U.S. resolve.” The proposal, which 
should be in Congress this week, is for $14 million to provide 
clothing, fiid, and medical supplies to the contras, who are 
trying to unseat Nicaragua's Sandanista government. There is 
no mention of military aid, yet it's common knowledge that 
the contras are receiving American aid in their guerilla war 
against the Sandanistas. If they have been receiving aid before 
this most recent spate, it’s a safe assumption that they'll get it 
after the controversy dies down and the proposal is either 
passed or defeated. Reagan is raising a storm over this non- 
military aid package to draw attention from convert military 
aid going into Nicaragua, which is probably buried in some / 
abscure line-item in the budget, safe from public scrutiny. 

Reagan’s public relations blitz is just another chapter in his 
continuing saga of arm-twisting showmanship. Reagan's 
opponents in Congress are caught in a trap. If they vote with 
the measure, they get crucified in the media for bowing to 
Presidential power. If they vote their conscience, against the 
measure, then the same media carries clips of Reagan calling 
them Communist-sympathyzing wimps. And, no matter 
which way they vote, the money will probably find its way to 
the contras by other venues. 

The public may eventually see past Reagan's televised smo- 
kescreen and support their legislators in defeating the mea- 
sure. However, one can only hope that Congress resists 
Reagan whether their constituents understand the consequen- 
ces or not. America has been meddling in Central America for 
generations. The results are Castro in Cuba, Pinochet in Chile, 
the invasion of Grenada, and now Nicaragua and El Salvador. 
The past cannot be changed, but an opportunity now, to show 
Reagan that he is fighting this war on his own, cannot be 
ignored. 








































P&N: unconstitutional? 


Last week, four nominations made by the SA’s Personnel 
and Nominations (P&N) committee were revised by a prop- 
osal which declared these nominations unconstitutional. The 
Rational behind that motion was the section of the SA bylaws 
which says there must be nine people sitting in on a P&N 
committee meeting. There were less than nine at all the 
meetings in question. 

But it seems there is another section of those same bylaws 
which reads that only a simple majority of the members on any 
committee is needed to create a quorem, which is enough to 
make a nomination. And since there were five or more 
members at all the P&N meetings in question, the nomina- 
tions were constitutional. 

It is time for members of the SA to act courageously and 
defend the constitutionality of the P&N decisions. If the 
motion in question was passed because the P&N decisions 
were thought to be unconstitutional, then a motion should 
now be passed declaring that earlier motion constitutional, 
and the P&N decisions should be reinstated. 




















“Sometimes there is a difference between reporting the 
facts and telling the truth.” 






Edward R. Murrow 
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Letters 


FOUND WITH A PICA OF SOE 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT IN HIS 
POSSESSION! 














Pursuit of truth dead at SMC? 


To the editor: 

Over the last four years there 
have been occasions where cer- 
tain actions and policies of the 
administration at St. Michael’s 
have disappointed me. In these 
instances I have gone through 
proper adminstrative channels, 
attempting to‘voice my grievan- 
ces within the system, believing 
that more could be accomplished 
by removing discourse from the 
public forum than by creating 
dissent. Recent policies of Presi- 
dent Henry, and statements by 
various faculty members regard- 
ing editorial criticism in the 
Defender and Partial Observer, 
however, make any such strategy 
impracticable. 

The “Statement of Mission” 
in the St. Michael's College cata- 
logue which I entered this insti- 
tution under, states that the 
College “...stands ready to enter 


Observer should stay anonymous — 


To the editor: 

Professor Kernstock is being 
impractical when he demands 
the names of the editors of the 
Partial Observer. According to 
Kernstock, credibility can only 
be achieved by signing one’s 
work. This opinion is valid only 
in a society that guarantees free- 
dom of speech. 

Students attend St. Michael's 
primarily to gain a college educa- 
tion. When they want to make a 
public statement that disputes 


To the editor: 


Room draw is over for next 
year's housing. While it was a 
big improvement over last year's 
selection process, preferred 
housing draw was still inade- 
quate. Parity between the sexes . 
is necessary, within each single 
priority. But, to try and carry this 
parity from one priority into the 
next, before the previous prior- 
ity has been completed, is ludi- 
crous. Introducing a “ mathemat- 
ical variable’’ served one 


into dialogue and collaboration 
with a// who share its love of 
truth. It respects those of other 
beliefs and convictions, welcom- 
ing their contributions in the 
common pursuit of truth, good- 
ness, and justice.” However, 
President Henry has recently 
suspended publication of the 
Defender for two weeks due to 
the expression of beliefs con- 
trary to his policies; and, Dr. 
Kernstock has likened reading 
the Partial Observer to passing a 
moment while one “passes his 
own fecal residues.” I would 
hardly call this dialogue with, 
much less respect for, other 
beliefs and convictions. 

I do not regard these actions 
as minor incursions into free 
expression. They are much 
more. They are direct abridge- 
ments of expression, abridge- 
ments based on content. 


the convictions held by the 
faculty they feel they jeopardize 
their right to receive unbiased 
grades. In some instances they 
may even jeopardize their per- 


Mission’ to remain at St. 
Michael’s. 
Think about it. Would a 


Soviet citizen eagerly print his 
name on a publicly circulated 
essay that spoke against his 
government? Did the members 
of the French Resistance offer 
their. names to the occupying 


purpose — it prevented priority 
one women from being just that, 
priority one. It threw off their 
chances for better housing and 
prevented the “fairness” that 
the housing committee tried to 
instill They were, in a sense, 
penalized for the enrollment 
procedures of the administration. 

All of the priority one groups 
should have been allowed to 
select housing until the male 
groups ran out. Then the 


Ultimately, what is being said is 
that belief contrary to policy will 
not be tolerated on this campus. 
Dialogue is no longer welcome. 
Your input is worthless! 

As a member of the “campus. 
community” does this anger 


you? If it does, say so. If it does — 


not, then be prepared to accept 
the potential consequences of 
your apathy. I, for one, am 
appalled at the possibility of 
having my ideas censured. 

Perhaps the pursuit of truth is — 
finished, and in his wisdom 
President Henry has found ic. If 
this is so, argument must neces- 
sarily cease. If this is not so, then 


I request a change in the “State- 


ment of Mission” to include the 
words “does not” in strategic 
places. | am not requesting a 


change in policy, only an accu-— 


rate representation of it. 
Matthew Valerio 


> 
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Nazis? Of course not. | 


I'm not implying that St. 
Michael's is either a Soviet dicta- 
torship or a Neo-Nazi regime. _ 


im 


What I am saying is that because — 
St. Michael's is a private institu- _ 
tion, the First Amendment is § 
not constitutionally enforced. 
So go ahead. Dispute the Par- 
tial Observer's credibility for 
whatever reasons you want. It’s 
not that they're afraid to print 
their names. They can’t. 
Joseph M. Egan 


selections, and then the lower 


rae 
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Room draw: Better luck next time ; 


priorities should have been’ ~ 


allowed to draw for housing. 
Furthermore, what kind of 
parity is there when the 300's 


townhouses are nearly all male, 


and the 200’s townhouses are. 
nearly all female? Let's hope for 
the sake of the up-coming 
classes that next year, parity has 
a better meaning. 

S.A.D. 
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Henry and the First Amendment 


came out of that week was simply thought them libelous. There is 


You'll have to excuse me if I 
sound a little confused. 

You see, I’m having a lot of 
trouble telling the difference 
between Jesse Helms, United 
States senator, and Edward 
Henry, St. Michael’s president. 
So please, bear with me as I try to 
figure this out. 

Helms is that power-hungry 
conservative guy, right? He’s the 
one who decided the mass media 
wasn't objective enough. He 
thought it was too liberal, and 
was distorting the facts in order 
to help it in its warped little plan 
of destroying the God-fearing 
gang over at Capitol Hill. So he 
wanted to pull a violent coporate 
takeover of CBS in order to be 


Knightline 


Tom Caron 





“Dan Rather's boss.” Then, the 
news would finally be objective. 

Now I see the difference. If 
that’s Helms, then Henry must 
be the other one. Yeah, he’s the 
guy who thought the campus 
media wasn't objective enough. 


He thought it was too liberal, and 


was distorting the facts in order 
to help it in its warped little plan 


‘of destroying the God-fearing 


gang over at Founder's Hall. So 
he decided to try and take over 
the Defender because its editor 


“was out to get him from the day 
he stepped on campus.” Then, 
the news would finally be 
objective. 

There were a lot of rumors 
flying about what really hap- 
pened the week after Spring 


Break. President Henry allegedly 


threatened to do everything 
from shut the Defender down to 
veto the appointment of Denise 
Wheeler as Executive Direcveto 
the appointment of Denise 
Wheeler as Executive Editor. 
Well, you're reading the 


Defender, and Denise Wheeler is 


Executive Editor. 

But whether or not the presi- 
dent shut the Defender down is a 
moot point. The scary thing that 


the fact that the president can 
shut down the Defender — or 


any other campus medium which 


receives S.A. funds — if he feels 
like it. 

It’s kind of funny when a col- 
lege which offers journalism as 
one of its academic disciplines 
has so little respect for the First 
Amendment. A clear message 
has been sent from the adminis- 
tration to student journalists 
around the campus...say any- 
thing you want, just don’t say it 
about us. 


Since the editorials in question 
fit easily into the First Amend- 
ment, Henry could not have 
objected to them because he 


only one alternative: the First 
Amendment doesn’t hold water 
within the confines of St. 
Michael’s College. 

So the question remains...can 
the president of the college dis- 
band the Defender? Since the 
paper receives money from the 
Student Association, he could 
certainly do a lot of damage. As 
was made clear last year when 
Henry vetoed an S.A. decision to 
recognize the rugby team, S.A. 
decisions amount to little more 
than a suggestion to the presi- 
dent. If he decided to tell the S.A. 


_to stop giving the Defender 
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Ask your own questions/ 


/get your own answers 


by Michael F. Carrese 


Last week a Washington Post 
- ABC News poil was taken, and 
the results disclosed that nearly 
one-third of adults (those over 
21) in this country do not know 
which side the United States 
supported in the Vietnam War. |] 

was not surprised to learn this. | 

was, however, ashamed, discour- 
aged and frustrated. Just as I am 
ashamed, discouraged, and frus- 
trated every time I see further 
proof of the ignorance, compla- 
cency, and apathy that per- 
meates this society and 
especially, it seems, our 
generation. 

There are, of course, many 
other examples that I could cite 
to demonstrate these unfortu- 
nate traits. Some would concern 
our generation, some others. All 
would be upsetting. For at least 
some of us, the news of this poll 
was significant only in that it 
confirmed what we have long 
been convinced of — adults 
aren't omniscient. However, I 
wonder how many of us would 
be able to answer a similar ques- 
tion on recent U.S. involvement 
in Lebanon. 

I spend what seems some- 
times an inordinate amount of 
time trying to figure out why 
this kind of behavior persists, 
especially among people of my 
age group and social class. 


Fred Freshman 


Through the years I have deve- 
loped a list of reasons which 
include: (1) Economic factors 
— because of the job market we 
are forced to be more self- 
centered and less selfless. 


(2) Our upbringing — one of 


relative luxury which breeds 
materialism and _ selfishness. 
(3) Lack of exposure to inustice, 
oppression and/or adverse cir- 


cumstances (really a subcategory 


of upbringing). (4) The exam- 


ple of our parents — many of 


whom spoil their children or 
were spoiled themselves and 
who were not involved in civic 
groups or politics. (keep in mind 
here that parental involvement 
in PTA, Boy Scouts, etc, does not 
count because it was for the 
benefit of their own kids). 
(5) Ignorance/laziness — we 


don't know how to work for 


change because we don’t under- 
stand the system. We are 
unaware of the world around us 
even though the information is 
there, due primarily to the fact 
that we don’t read or read criti- 
cally. (remember, a free press 


does not guarantee that the 


undistorted truth will be pres- 
ented). (6) Apathy — we turn 
our backs on our schools, com- 
munities, and people through- 


out the world — in fact almost 
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John Wilson 


Are they the world? 


There they are, standing on 
the same kind of risers you prob- 
ably used for grade-school music 
shows. They are some of the big- 
gest names in American music. 
They are pop-culture icons: 
Michael Jackson, Dary! Hall and 
John Oates, Lionel Ritchie, Billy 
Joel. 

They are the timeless super- 
stars: Ray Charles, Stevie 
Wonder, Willie Nelson, Diana 
Rossl. 

They are the stars dimmed by 
passing time: Paul Simon, Bob 
Dylan. 

They are all singing, “We Are 
the World.” 

Meanwhile, Gertrude and 
Zebulon are sitting in the living 
room of their Gopher Flats, 
Idaho farmhouse, trying to fig- 
ure out where these i...sical 
luminaries get off telling eve- 
ryone that “they are the world.” 

“Last time I looked, the world 
wasn't making $20 million a 
year by dancing around in a 
shiny general's suit,’ Zeb says 
surveying Michael Jackson's 
attire with a critical eye. 

“I don’t think they mean the 
whole world,’ Gerty replies, I 
think they mean us, here in 
America.” 

“Us here in America, huh?” 
Zeb motions toward the screen, 


where Cyndi Lauper is belting 
out a solo about how "A change 
can only come...,’ complete with 
tie-dye hair and neon jewelry. 
“When's the last time you saw 
someone like that walk into 
Hofmeir’s Dry Goods?” 
“They say they're talking for 
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Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 





all the Americans who want to 
help the people in Africa who 
don’t have enough to eat,” Gerty 
says, beginning to wish the argu- 
ment would die before it got 
started. 

“I reckon I can talk pretty 
good for myself,” says Zeb. “I’m 
a good Christian and I feel for 
those poor wretches. Just can’t 
figure out what good they think 
singing about it is going to do.” 

“Dan Rather said last week 
that they're donating all the 
money they make to the African 
people so they can buy food. And 
the President said the govern- 
ment is going to give them 
money for food, too. Don't that 
make sense?” 

“You know Mother,” Zeb says 
rubbing his pipe stem across his 
teeth, “you might have some- 
thing there. But there's still 
something that don’t sit right 
with me.” 

“What?” 

“Well, here are these kids, 
singing to raise money to buy 
food for those African folks. 
Then you got the President giv- 
ing them more money to buy 
food. But on top of all that, you 
got the government paying me 
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money not to grow as much 
food, so the prices will stay up. 
Now being a good Christian, | 
don’t think I'd mind growing 
that extra food and just giving it 
to the African people, seeing 
how I'm getting paid not to grow 
it now. Then the government 
could give it to ’em instead of 
buying more.” 

“Seems to make sense Zeb. 
Why don’t you write the Presi- 
dent a letter?” 

Zeb takes a pull on his pipe 
and looks hard at the television 
screen, where Stevie Wonder 
and Bruce Springsteen are fin- 
ishing off their duet. “Naw. | 
think I'll send the letter to them, 
instead. They look to have the 
right idea.” 


Don't get me wrong... 

As much as I dislike the 
majority of the people in the 
music industry, I’m not rapping 
them. Actually, for the first time 
since the ‘60s I think they're 
doing something activist. 

I've heard people saying, 
“They're just doing it for the 
publicity,” or, in the case of the 
artist, “Who cares what Bob 
Dylan does anymore?” 

The point lost amidst this 
talk? No matter what their mot- 
ivation, USA For Africa saw a 
problem and did something 
about it. For once, the first ques- 
tion was not “What's in it for 
me?” The second maybe, but not 
the first. That’s out of character 
for an industry that has takenan 
art, and turned it into a bottom- 
line business. 






WEREAL ff 
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Suspensions, evictions increase 


by Ellen J. Abbott 


Approximately one student 
out of 17 at St. Michael's College 
has been on disciplinary sanc- 
tion during the 1984-1985 aca- 
Alcohol-related 


demic year. 


incidences account for the 
majority of these sanctions, 
according to Brian M. Salvaggio, 
assistant dean of students. 
Suspensions and evictions are 
“higher than in past years,” Sal- 
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Our Plus Loans Are Not 
Just For Parents Anymore! 
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expenses, based on the school’s determina- 
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“But the overall 
remained the 


vaggio said. 
figures have 
same.” 

“I don’t know why evictions 
and suspensions are high. We 
have the same procedures, but 
the party policies are more clear- 
cut, and dry,” Salvaggio said. 

As of April 15, five students 
have been suspended from resi- 
dence halls and 11 evicted from 
the college this year. Those who 
were evicted can return to St. 
Michael's College at a later date. 
In order to return, they will need 
a letter from a counselor along 
with their request to be re- 
admitted to the school. A total of 
27 students received warnings 
and 45 students were placed on 
disciplinary probation. Only two 
students were expelled. 

The two major violations 
were alcohol abuse resulting in 
damage and party policy viola- 
tions, according to Salvaggio. 

Timothy Pedrotty, physical 
plant manager, was not able to 
give any figures on the damage 
done to the buildings, but said it 
was “no more than in previous 
years.” He attributed some of 
the damage to “out-and-out 
malicious” acts. 

Salvaggio said most violations 


‘ are centered ‘around several 


buildings. “Ninety-five percent 
are male and five percent are 
females, but that’s just a guessti- 
mate,” he said. Most violations 
occur in the “fall and the late 
spring.” 

Since alcohol-related inciden- 
ces account for the majority of 
disciplinary sanctions, Salvaggio 
said, “We make a number of 


forced referrals.” 

A forced referral means thata 
student is sent to the Student 
Resource Center for mandatory 
counseling. Only one counseling 
session is required. 

All sessions are kept confi- 
dential. However, the Student 
Resource Center will report to 
the Student Life Office whether 
a student has kept the manda- 
tory counseling appointment. 

David Landers, director of the 
Student Resource Center, said, 
“It works out quite well. Eighty 
percent of those people who 
come to counseling under the 





Salvaggio said most 
violations are centered around 
several buildings. “Ninety-five 
percent are male and five percent 
are female... 


forced referral program con- 
tinue.” The student will then 
determine when the counseling 
is completed. This is the second 
year of the forced referral 
program. 

Alcohol-related incidences 
occur when students do not 
know “how to deal construc- 
tively with their emotions,” 
Landers said. “Their feelings 
come out in negative ways. Peo- 


ple do not deal positively with 
anger.” 

Salvaggio said that the forced 
referral is ‘a positive thing. It 
makes people look at themselves 
and makes them concerned 
about their behavior. We have 
less repeat offenders, so we are 


doing something right.” He also 
said that St. Michael’s College 
has a good retention rate. 

Besides the forced referral, 
both the Student Life Office and 
the Student Resource Center 
work closely with the resident 
directors to help reduce the 
problem of alcohol abuse. 

Educational programs are also 
offered. There is an Alcoholics 
Anonymous chapter, Adult 
Children of Alcoholics, and a 
BACCHUS chapter, a nation- 
wide program that supports 
responsible drinking, at the 
school. 

In order of occurence, the 
other violations resulting in dis- 
ciplinary sanctions are physical 
assaults, visitation violations, 


staff abuse, use of marijuana, and 


use of fireworks. . 

A total of 90 sanctions were 
recorded this year. “There are 
official numbers,” said Salvag- 
gio, and they * 
number of students, not Pike 
number of incidences.” 
said that the residence advisors 
and directors deal with many of 
these problems at their level. 





Compromise in graduation policy 
stirs minimal amount of controversy 


by Jay Wood 


Dispelling rumors of a pro- 
posed change in the five-year- 
old graduation policy, Ronald 
Provost, vice president for aca- 
demic affairs said, “I have no 
intention of bringing it up again, 
remembering the strong feel- 
ings of the past.” 

The current policy allows 
seniors who have completed 39 
of 40 required courses to com- 
mence with their class and 
receive only a handshake from 
the president, instead of a 
diploma. The conditions also 
state that, “The names of these 
students will be listed in the pro- 
gram with an asterisk and a dis- 
claimer stating that graduation 
requirements have not been met 
a this time.” 

The controversy, which Pro- 
vost called “one of the hottest 
political issues I've ever encoun- 
tered,” began in 1980 when the 
policy was first proposed by 
President Edward Henry. Before 
1980 all course requirements 
must have been fulfilled for com- 
mencement attendance. The rea- 
sons for liberalization of the 
policy originated from seniors 
who were informed of a course 
failure weeks before commence- 

nt. Provost said the policy 


was designed to “alleviate family 
strain at the last minute.” 

_ The faculty, however, was 
adamantly opposed to this liber- 
alization, favoring commence- 
ment only when all 40 courses 
had been completed. Many felt 
so strongly that they threatened 
to boycott graduation. 

Student opinion at the time 
was also split, with Michael 
Samara, dean of students being 
quoted as saying, “People don’t 
want their diplomas minimized, 
(by being grouped with unfin- 
ished students) but those who 
spent four years with these peo- 
ple...feel they should be able to 
graduate with them.” 

This policy, as it stands, 
affects only a handful of seniors 
a year, and Provost is content in 
saying “We have come to an 
accepted compromise.” 

Se ares 

con't from pg. 2 

“Faculty salaries lost 20 per- 
cent of buying power in the last 
10 to 12 years,” McNamara 
notes. “Then add on the costs of 
deferred maintenance and the 
extravagant costs of educational 
and research equipment.” 

“Salaries, programs and 
research are all increasing,” 
agrees Lehigh University stu- 


dent Jeff Brotman, ' ‘and students — eet 


just have to grin and bear it. 


Nobody likes it, but they 
understand.” : 
Lehigh’s nine percent in- 


crease initially upset students, 
Brotman admits, but university — 
administrators met with stu- 
dents to explain the budget. 
“The hyperinflation of the 
late seventies and early eighties 


‘represent — the 


He also 


is catching up to colleges,” he ~ 
says. a: 
“We want to maintain the 


quality of our faculty through © 


salary increases and additional 
funds for faculty research and 
development,” says Miami spo- 
kesman John Ross. “We're 
vitally concerned with the qual- 
ity of our research programs.” 

There are more schools, 
though, that are freezing tuition 
in 1985-86. 

Creighton, Worcester Poly- 
technic, the State University of 
New York system, Pima Com- 
munity College and Ferris State 
College all announced they'll 
hold tuition to this year’s levels. 

Connecticut's Saint Joseph 
College even guarantees incom- 
ing freshmen tuition will stay at 
$6,0Q0 for four years if they 
don’t drop for more than two 
consecutive semesters. 





Hanna 


by Pat Farrington 


10M Manna, B/, tne news 
elected Student Association 
president, says his main goal for 
next year is to see more student 
involvement and less apathy on 
campus.” He said, “There are a 
lot of wavs for people to get 
involved There’s more to school 
than going to classes and 
socializing.” 

Hanna said he wants people 
to become more concerned with 
what goes on on campus, to 
think things over and do some- 
thing. “I'm tired of people vot- 
ing mechanically at S.A. 
meetings, just raising their 
hands without thinking when a 
vote comes up.” He said he 
would like to try to introduce 
major votes a week in advance so 
the General Assembly will have 
time to think it over. 

He said he hopes to communi- 
cate better with students because 
he feels many students don’t 
know what the S.A. is all about. 
“T'm willing to go into the dorms 





relays plans 


and talk up the S.A., ask ques- 
tions and take suggestions.” 
Hanna said he is thinking of 


talking to freshmen at orienta- 
tion to let them know what the 
S.A. is and how it operates. 

“Next year,” he said, “we're 
going to have a new president, a 
new building going up and a very 
good chance to have a new alco- 
hol policy, my goal is to make the 
transition easier.” 

About Paul Reiss, the new 
president of the college, Hanna 
said he hopes to “start off 
strong, communicate well and 
make him feel a part of the St. 
Mike’s community.” He said, 
“I'm looking forward to work- 
ing with him. Coming from 
Fordham, I hope he'll bring a lot 
of good aspects to the school, but 
I hope he won't forget this is a 
small college with its own 
character.” 

The ground breaking for the 
new building is scheduled for 
this summer and Hanna said he 





PAPA FRANK’S 


13°W. Center St. 
Winooski, VT 


Phone 655-2423 


In House Special 


Buy one dinner and ge: one Free Spaghetti and Meztbe!! 


dinner. A savings of $4 . 
Offer Good til May 31, 1985. 
| 


Cannot be used with other coupons. 


Delivery Special 


With every delivery under $10.00, you get a Free 32 oz. soda. 
With every delivery over $10.00, you get a Free 64 oz. soda. 
Choice of Rootbeer, Coke, Diet Coke, Sprite. Offer Good til May 
31, 1985. 





is afraid the building committee © 


will forget student needs, and as 
a member of the ground break- 
ing committee he will try to see 
that the issues of noise, student 
safety and the relocation of 
classes are not ignored. 

With the proposed raise in 
the drinking age and the possi- 
bility of a new alcohol policy 
Hanna said he sees a need for 
more programming on campus. 
“We've got to get away from 
concentrating on alcohol. Next 
year will be tough though, 
because three-fourths of the stu- 
dents will be used to partying.” 
He’s also concerned about 
seniors breaking away from the 
rest of the campus because of the 
higher drinking age. 

There has been talk around 
campus about S.A. cabinet posi- 
tions being filled by people 
because they're friends of S.A. 


executives. Hanna said he didn’t 


feel that was a problem and that 
some people didn’t think it was 
run according to the constitu- 
tion, but he would look into that. 

Two areas Hanna said he 
hopes to work on next year are 
the Social Awareness Commit- 
tee and money for commence- 
ment speakers. The Social 
Awareness Committee is 
designed to inform students 
about what is going on in the 
outside world, beyond Sct. 
Michael’s campus. Hanna said 
he would like to see the commit- 
tee more visible on campus. He 
said he would like to see more 
speakers, moviesand debates. 

Right now, said Hanna, there 
is no money for commencement 
speakers; those who come do it 
on their own time. He said he 
would like to “get together with 
the class presidents and go to see 
the new president or the proper 
adminstrators to try to get 
money for speakers. “We have 
to build up St. Michael's 
reputation.” 

His first meeting as S.A. pres- 
ident “had its ups and downs,” 
he said, “but I’m new and just 
learning. Give me time.” Hanna 
is Optimistic about next year. “A 
lot of people can’t see a junior as 
president. I think it’s a benefit. A 
lot of decisions are made without 
freshman and sophomore input. 
Being somewhere towards the 
middle I'll hopefully be able to 
draw all sides together and see 
all equally represented.” 

Described by the Partial 
Observer, St. Michael's alterna- 
tive newspaper, as a “roll-over- 
and-die wimp,” Hanna said, “I 
was expecting worse because | 
ran unopposed. I don’t think I 
am and I hope in time everyone 
will agree.” 

“IT think the Partial Observer 
is an important aspect on cam- 
pus, as long as it doesn’t _get out 
of hand. I happen to like con- 
troversy. I feel it’s healthy,” he 
said. 

Hanna, an economics major, 
wasn't very active his freshman 
year. “I ran for class president 
and lost,” he said. Sophomore 
year he was co-chairperson of 
the Social Committee, a job he 
said was a lot of work. “We were 
responsible for P-day and Win- 
ter Weekend. We handled a lot 
of the Alliot dances and the 
Craftsbury and U2 bus trips.” 

Hanna said he hopes “people 
will realize I'm always willing tc 
listen. Whenever they see me | 
hope people won't be afraid tc 
come up and talk.” 
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Resource center 
response is positive 


by Lisa Wetz 


The Student Resource Center has completed its one-year survey of 
the class of 1983, said David Landers, director of the center. The 
survey, which focuses upon employment and job counseling offered 
by the Student Resource Center, is sent out each year, Landers said. 

Landers said that 49 percent of the class of 1983 responded to the 
survey. “Compared to the past, we had a better response,” he said. 
se more students are 





OF the 49 percent who responded, 87 percent of the respondents 


were employed within four months after graduation. Sixteen per- 
cent of the respondents are currently enrolled in full- or part-time 
graduate programs, Landers said. “We also conduct a five-year 


—— " he said “That shows a 36 percent rate of higher education.” 

_ Over three-fourths of the respondents said they would choose the 
same major if they had to do it again. “There's a lot of diversity 
within each major represented,” said Landers. “That answers the 


question of what you can 








Landers said. 





s said. 
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“Ron Provost and Ed Henry 
are the best administrators I've 
every worked for,” said Oates. “I 
consider them friends and that 
makes a difference.” 

Both the dean and president 
of St. Michael’s knew about the 
offer from the start and were 
“very supportive” and offered 
“sound advice” according | to 
Oates. 

“But, you have to make deci- 
sions for your own life,” said 
Oates. And on Good Friday, 
Oates accepted the position of 
campus dean at the University of 


Wisconsin Center. 


“It's a promotion for him” 
said Andrea Beaderstadt, an as- 
sociate journalism professor. 
“It's a big step forward. I've had 
a good working relationship 
with Tom. He gave me freedom 
and support for my projects. I 
wish him the best of luck.” 

Gifford Hart, journalism 


Henry 


con't on pg 1 


Horn said it was challenging 
to work for Henry. “When you 
work with a person who has so 
many things in his mind, it’s dif- 
ficult to focus on one thing. Pres- 
ident Henry has a ‘macro’ view 
of the school and its future,” she 
said. 

Horn also said, “What was 
said in the Vanguard article was 
trash.” 


can do with a liberal arts education — 


- Landers was pleased with the high number of respondents who 
f hey would go to St. Michael’s again. “It was 90 percent,” he said. 
“Ninety-six percent said they'd recommend St. Michael's College,” 


_ While only 21 percent of the respondents participated in an 
ternship, nearly all of them thought it would be helpful. “Ninety- 
percent of those with spend thought it helped them,” 


_ Landers also said that the time to begin preparing for the job 
market is not just before graduation. Becoming involved in work- 
shops and internships can be the key to increasing employability, he 
said. “My advice is get over here now and get involved.” 


assistant professor, said, “It’s a 
marvelous thing...a tremendous 
opportunity for him profession- 
ally and personally. I think it’s a 
wonderful opportunity for his 
wife and children. I will miss 
him sorely.” 

“His personality will be 
missed,” said Chris Kenny, a 
journalism student. “I took all 
his classes, and I'm glad I did. I 
will miss him.” 

Liz Wetz, a junior journalism 
student, said, “I think we are los- 
ing a valuable asset.” And John 
Billings, a journalsim/English 
major, said, “I’m sorry to see him 
go.” 

Lisa Cabana, a journalism stu- 
dent, summed up the sentiment 
when she said, “I’m happy that 
he’s got this new opportunity, 
but it will be a loss for the school 
and the journalism department.” 

No one has been named to 
replace Oates as chairperson of 
the journalism department. 
Arrangements are being made 
to cover the classes Oates was 
scheduled to teach this summer. 


“He's done his job,” John 
Engels, professor of English, 
said. ‘For him, it’s time to move 
on. We're clearly ready for a new 
look at things,” Engels said, 
adding, “It will be better to have 
someone whose roots arent 
really as deeply tangled in the 
community,” Engels also com- 
mented on the Vanguard article. 
“It just wasn't like Freyne 
reported at all,” he said. 


Campus Paperback Bestsellers 


-_ 


. InSearch of Excellence, by T J Peters &R H. Waterman Jr 


(Warner, $8.95.) A look at the secrets of successful! business. 


2. The Far Side Gallery, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel & 
Parker, $8.95.) Ana still more cartoons from the “Far Side” 


3. The One Minute Manager, by K Blanchard & S. Johnson. 
(Berkley, $6.95.) How to increase your productivity 


4. In Search of the Far Side, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel 
& Parker, $4.95.) More cartoons from the “Far Side”. 


5. Dune, by Frank Herbert. (Berkley, $3.95.) First book of ‘the 
Dune series. Currently a motion picture 


6. Megatrends. by John Naisbitt. (Warner, $3.95.) 
Forecasting America’s future 


7. The Road Less Traveled, by M Scott Peck. (Touchstone, 
$8 95.) Psychological and spiritual inspiration by a psychiatrist. 


8. Pet Sematary. by Stepnen King. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) 
Another tale trom the prolific Mr. King. 


9. Living, Loving 
$5.95; 


and Learning, by Leo Buscaglia. (Fawcett, 
Thoughts from the acclaimed California professor. — 


10. Bloom County-Loose Tales, by Berke Breathed. (Little, 
Brown, $5.95.) Highlights from the author's cartoon strip 
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by Steve Costello 


Nineteen impeachment warnings 


were sent out this semester by B.J. Hull,. 


former vice president of the Student 
Association, but only one person was 
actually impeached from the Association, 
Hull said. 

Paul Hebert, '86, the new vice presi- 
dent, said between 10 and 20 people usu- 
ally receive impeachment warnings each 
semester. “Most people, when they get 
(impeachment warnings), usually start 
attending the meetings,’ Hebert said. 

Hebert said most of the warnings are 
for missing General Assembly meetings. 


and one absence without a proxy, per 
semester.” Exceeding these bounds 
would be grounds for an impeachment. 

“One person was impeached this 
semester who, Hull said, “was the only 
one really eligible for impeachment. He 
had missed seven of the last nine meet- 
ings, so it was pretty useless sending out 
warnings. 

While Hebert said 10-20 people 
receive warnings each semester, only 
three people received them last semester. 
The 19 warnings sent out this semester is 
up 33 percent from last semester, but 


Around Campus 


“According to the bylaws,” 


Hebert said, 
“you can have two absences with a proxy 


average.” 


Hebert said, “ 


the number sent out is still 
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Plans to renovate the Alliot 
Student Center gradually over 
the next three years are being 
discussed, said Tim Pedrotty, 
director of the Physical Plant. 
“Although we're only dealing 
with concepts at this point, I 
think the new plans will be 
acceptable to all involved,” Ped- 
rotty said. 

The plans, which were 
designed by Christie Lyons of 
Freemen, French, and Freeman 
of Burlington, would include 
conference rooms and study spa- 
ces, Pedrotty said. “We'd like to 
make Alliot both more comfor- 
table and energy efficient,” he 
said. “The main lobby will have 
to be redone. The existing light- 
ing and the dark paneling are 
inappropriate,” he said. 

The proposed plans for the 


by Liz Wetz 


first floor would include putting 
in quarry tile in the lobby 
entrance and carpeting in the 
center. “We plan on using mod- 
ular furniture in the center to 
eliminate a track pattern 
straight through the lobby,” 
Pedrotty said. 

“The new area would have a 
combination of chandelier, 
track, and heavy florescent light- 
ing to make it brighter,” he said. 

Other changes for the first 
floor would include putting in a 
conference room where the cam- 
pus ministry stands, creating a 
new entrance to the Student Life 
Offices, and adding a locker and 
vending areas by the rest- 
rooms. “Our thoughts really are 
on this first floor plan. It would 
be the one to pursue.first,” -he 
said. 


Plans for the second floor 
would include narrowing the 
hallway to create more space. 
We'd like to have a lounge and 
quiet area to sit, talk, or study in, 
Pedrotty said. A conference: 
room and Rathskeller office are 
also planned. 

“We'd like to make the game 
room an L-shape,” Pedrotty said, 
“with TVs atoneend. Carpet- 
ing and better equipment would 
also be included,” he said. 

“We don’t have any funds 
right now,” said Pedrotty, “so it 
would be a gradual process over 
the next three, four or five 
years.” Pedrotty hopes that it 
will be done with our own crew 
in house. Pedrotty wants to 
‘begin renovations this summer, 
ifithe plans are approved by all 
involved. 
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The Special Education Gradu- 
ate Program at St. Michael's Col- 
lege is sponsoring eight four-day 
seminars in learning disabilities 
this summer. Each one-credit 
session is designed for those 
who teach or expect to work 
with children with learning dis- 
abilities. Each supplies the most 
recent perspective on theory, 
research and application in the 
topic. 

Mahesh Sharma, director of 
the Center for Teaching/Learn- 
ing Mathematics in Fra- 
mingham, MA, will teach two 
courses dealing with math dis- 
abilities. Causes, characteristics 
and techniques for teaching 
math to students with disabili- 


by Jay Wood 


ties will be combined with actual 
experience teaching on an indi- 


vidual basis. (June 24-July 3) 


Bart Pisha, a doctoral student 
at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education is teaching a practi- 
cal workshop on the use of com- 
education. 
Emphasis will rest on the teach- 


puters in special 


ing of writing skills. (July 1-5) 


Reid Lyon, of the Center for 
Language and Cerebral Function 
outline 


in Burlington, will 


procedures to diagnose learning 
disabilities, allowing students to 
diagnose actual cases. (July 8- 
14): 

David Slade, director of the 
Johnson State College special 


education program, will exam- 
ine social, emotional and behav- 
ioral problems in the school-age 
child. (July 15-18) 

Cheryl Smith, a doctoral stu- 
dent in search and language 
pathology at the University of 
Connecticut, will becture on the 
evaluation and correction of lan- 
guage and learning problems of 
the four-to-five-year-old child. 
(July 22-25) 

Louisa Cook Moats, promi- 
nent authority in Vermont on 
dyslexic children, will instruct 
students on the current assess- 
ment and instruction procedures 
of the dyslexic child. (July 29- 
Aug. 1) 
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The “recently formalized” Student 


by Jon Billings 


ity for St. 


Michael's students to be 





Admissions Association requested offi- 
cial recongition from the Student Associ- 
ation at the March 26 Student 
Association meeting, said Frank Nor- 
mandin, the admissions representative in 
charge of the S.A A. The S.A. has not yet 
decided whether or not to grant recogni- 
tion to the group. 

“It's a small thing,” Normandin said of 
the recognition, “but we think it is impor- 
tant that the students involved in the 
S.A.A. are recognized by their peers.” 

Normandin stressed that all the group 
wants from the S.A. is recognition. “all 
the funding comes from the Admissions’ 
budget, so we are not asking for any 
money from the S.A.,” Normandin said. 

The S.A.A. came into organized exist- 
ence this year. It provides the opportun- 


involved in the admissions process as 
tour guides, hosts, and admissions repre- 
sentatives. (The group has 85 members, 
with about 45 involved each week). 

“It's a new name, but it’s the same 
thing that has been going on for a long 
time,’ Normandin said. “We want peo- 
ple to take this program seriously because 
these students do make a big difference in 
the admissions process. S.A. recognition 
would really help.” 

“The prospective students who visit St. 
Michael's and experience campus life 
with our reps are much more likely to 
attend St. Michael's than those who just 
send in applications.” Normandin said. 
“These people really do make a big differ- 
ence and deserve ro be recognized.” 












by Craig Weber 


Faculty supervisor Chris McClure calls it “...WWPV’s first suc- 
cessful attempt at an eclectic show.” A local instrument shop has" 
agreed to sponsor it. An enthusiastic and ever-increasing number of 
listeners agree it’s vastly different than anything else on WWPV- 
FM. What is it? It’s Ned Bassford’s Folk Show, and it keeps improy- 
ing, show after show. 

Bassford, ’86, began the show in late 1983, despite a limited folk 
album library at the station. In less than two full years, the show has 
established a loyal audience. “Listenership is definitely up,” Bassford 
said. 

The show is a mixed bag of traditional folk and what Bassford calls 
“new folk.” Bassford said, ‘“There’s a lot going on in folk music, and 
I'd like to get as many people involved as possible.” 

Bassford said the show consists mainly of blues, bluegrass, folk 
from the 60s, Celtic music, and international folk music. Bassford 
said he also plays some jazz, electronic music, comedy, poetry, and 
classical music, “just to keep things rolling.” 

The show iss ponsored by Vermont Folk Instruments, a local shop 
that specializes in guitars. With their contribution, Bassford buys _ 
new albums. He also borrows albums from Vermont Public Radio 
and hopes tostartreceiving promotional albums from folk penelicg 
labels soon. sf 

McClure said WWPY didn't buy any folk albssawe this year ane 
$1,100 budgeted for albums was spent mostly for rock albun ms)."“But_ 
I think we could spend up to on our fo colle x 
McClure said. ? ze gi ou 

The show currently airs Sundays, 11 a.m. to 2 p-m., but will Seda 
move to a more attractive 2 to 5 p.m. slot Sunday: “It seems a lot of 
students limit themselves musically,” Bassford said, “and I think the © 
show can help.” 
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Newly remodeled. Come down and see us soon. 
Good luck with your finals! 


Hours 
Sun-Tues. 10-12pm 
Wed. Thurs. 10-lam 





Fri., Sat. 10-2am 
159 PEARL STREET 248 N. MAIN STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION BARRE 
879-1224 476-8441 







Del's Pizza and Subs. 
With this coupon get 50¢ off any 
size sub. 


Offer good until May 15. 







Del’s Pizza and Subs. 
With this coupon get $1.00 off 
any large pizza with one or mc 
toppings. Offer good until May 15. 
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(CPS) — For college students, 
access to cable television, auto- 
mated banking machines and an 
occasional lobster dinner or late 
night pizza used to mean having 
to go off campus. 

Not anymore. 

Thanks to administrators’ 
worries about attracting stu- 
dents to their dorms and intensi- 
fying competition for rents with 
off-campus apartment com- 
plexes, an increasing number of 
schools are offering a smorgas- 
board of once-unheard-of amen- 
ities for next fall. 

At the University of North 
Dakota, some dorms have 
weight rooms and saunas. 

At Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, some on-campus residents 
have access to computer rooms 
in their dormitories, and are 
offered 12-month leases. 

At the University of Okla- 
homa, free cable television in 


dormitory lounges, a pizza bar 
and an automated banking 
machine are in the works for 
next fall. 

The school also has hired a 
new food service director and 
given free reign to plan what 
administrators call “monotony 
breakers,’ such as_ lobster 
dinners. 

“Try as we might, there are 
some areas in which we just can- 
not compete with apartment 
complex owners,” says OU 
assistant housing director Craig 
Pulliam. 

“But there is an awful lot we 
can do.” 

Dormitory residents are not 
pampered at every school. Many 
institutions still face perennial 
dormitory over-crowding, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of the 
school year. 

“It's sporadic across the coun- 
try,” says Jim Grimm, housing 
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MAGNA CUM LAUDE 


Great honors at graduation deserve great 
rewards. Like the fine selfwinding Rolex: his 
Oyster Perpetual Date chronometer and her 

Oyster Perpetual Lady-Date in stainless steel 
with matching bracelet. Both are pressure-proof 
down to 165 feet, and superbly suited to active 
young men and women in sports, and new 
professional adventures. 


LIPPA’S JEWELERS 


into our store. 


Name 
Address 


46 Church St., Burlington, VT 05401 


We'll be happy to send your parents a Rolex brochure with your | 
choice of model and price. Just fill out this coupon and bring it 
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LIPPA’S 


JEWELERS 


Burlington Marketplace 


46 Church Street 


OPEN: Monday thru Saturday 9:15 AM to 5:15 PM 
Friday 9:15 AM to 8:45 PM 


SHARP HOMEMAKER | 


| Exciting, new party plan and product backed 
by national company. Be a Supervisor — Hire 
train people from home, five months a year. | 


Teaching, business or party plan background 
helpfull! No selling, no investment. Training 


provided. 
CALL SHARON 


director at the University of 
Florida and president of a 
national housing officers group. 

Grimm estimates that 
between 20 and 25 percent of the 
nation’s colleges now have a 
hard time filling their dorms. 

Some schools — Oklahoma 
and the Superior and Oshkosh 
campuses of the University of 
Wisconsin among them — are 
being forced to close 
‘dormitories. 

But the schools still have to 
pay off mortgages on closed 
dorms, so, to avoid similar fates, 
most vacant dorms are turning 
increasingly to more aggressive 
marketing. 

And some schools that are 
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Treats tried to keep dorms filled 


still full are offering students 
more to stay on campus, if only 
to keep their dorms as attractive 
as those on other campuses. 

Grimm notes the University 
of Florida is establishing dormi- 
tories with a strong academic 
thrust: computers, quiet halls 
and live-in faculty advisors. 
_ In some cases, innovative uni- 
versity administrators are acting 
on their own initiative. In oth- 
ers, they have no choice. 

Norman, for example, has 
developed a massive apartment 
glut off campus, Pulliam points 
out. 

Landlords are offering a range 
of inducements to attract stu- 
dents, including a month’s free 


rent. 

Other forces worked to under- 
mine the university's housing 
program. When the state's min- 
imum legal drinking age rose to; 
21 last year, the school wasi 
forced to issue citations for. 
underage drinking in the dorms. 

“We don’t have the luxury of 
saying we're not goint to enforce 
state law,” Pulliam says. 

The number of OU students 
living on campus reached an all- 
time high in 1982-83. Dormi- 
tory enrollment has declined by 
about 10 percent since then, and’ 
school officials expect it to go: 
down again next year. 


Consolidation plans 
ideal for audio-visual 


lab 


by Lisa Cabana 


“Everything will be more con- 
venient...to improve education 
at St. Michael’s,” said Paul Mas- 
sie, Media Services. director, 
about the consolidation of audio- 
visual facilities that will occur 
when the new academic building 
is built on. south campus. 

Presently there are two loca- 
tions for audio and visual equip- 
ment and staff. Media Services is 
located on the bottom floor of 
Jemery Hall. Robert Ashline, 
technician at Language Labora- 
tory in Dupont Language Cen- 
ter, provides audio and visual 
services for faculty, staff and stu- 
dents on North Campus. 

The new audio-visual area 
will consist of several rooms, 
which “will be centralized in the 
new space,” said Timothy Ped- 
rotty, Physical Plant manager. 
“It’s a whole complex.” 

Massie’s operation will be 
located on the second floor of the 
new building, and Ashline’s lab, 
“which has many similar func- 
tions,” will be adjacent to it, Ped- 
rotty said. 

Pedrotty said present recep- 
tion of cable television on visual 
equipment will be continued 
after audio-visual equipment is 
moved to the new locale. “We'll 
have cable run into the new 
building, into the audio-visual 
area,” he said. 


The new audio-visual locale 
will be more spacious, Massie 
said. He presently uses three 
rooms in Jemery. Administra- 
tive Services is the main room. 
The two others, Media Services 
and the faculty computer room, 
are “so small we can’t get much 
into them,” he said. The new 
building will provide more space 
to serve more people, he said. 

The cable system will be 
installed by Cox Cable, which 
installed cable for the Town- 


houses three years ago, Pedrotty 
said. Cox also installed the cable 
system presently connected to 
audio-visual services at St. 
Michael's. 

Pedrotty said the new audio- 
visual area of St. Michael’s will 
offer more than an extension of 
cable. “It will be upgraded from 
what we have now,” he said. 

Massie discussed some of the 
possible services the new audio- 
visual area might offer. 

There may be what he called a 
“preview facility,” where faculty 
could preview videotapes and 
films in preparation for a class 
presentation. Also, students 
who had seen a film or show in 
the classroom could use the facil- 
ity to view it a second time, he 
said. 

Massie said there might be a 
faculty/staff/student produc- 
tion area, where instructional 
material could be produced for 
classroom use. He mentioned 
the possibility of an audio room, 
where recordings could be made. 

Installing a satellite dish is yet 
another possibility being consi- 
dered, Massie said. Such a dish 
would pick up signals even from 
other countries. It could thus be 
used for such purposes as “pick- 
ing up” a French, Spanish or 
Russian program, which could 
especially aid language students, 
he said. 

Massie said there might be 
available a system by which a 
videotape would be played in the 
Media Services area and dis- 
played on a television screen in 
whatever classroom(s) faculty 
had requested it be shown in. 

Such an “automated commun- 
ication system” would be an 
“ideal communication system,” 
Massie said. 

But, he said, such ideas are 
only possibilities, and he was not 
sure whether there will be funds 
for them. “We're dreaming big,” 
he said. “Money is going to make 


ATTENTION: 
Students With Camping Families 
Shelburne Camping Area on Rt. 7 
Shelburne, VT 05482 


electricity, water, R.V.s, tent sites, 
hot showers, dumping station, flush 
toilets, L.P. gas, laundry. 





Call 985-2296 or 985-2540. 


will 


a big difference.” 

Regardless of what new 
equipment is able to be acquired, 
Massie said he thinks the new 
audio-visual area will be an 
improvement over the present 
situation. “We're going to be ina 
better situation to serve faculties, 
(that are now) on both cam- 
puses,” he said. “Hopefully, we 
be able to improve 
communication between stu- 


‘dents in the classroom,” he 


added. 

Massie said the audio-visual 
staff will be more accessible to 
classrooms. “We're going to be 
in more of a family-type situa- 
tion,” he said, and he hopes this 
will be more efficient, effective 


and better able to improve 
‘ education. 
Ashline, of the Language Lab, 


made a different comment on 
the size of the new location. 
“We're going to be tight for 
space” in which to work with 
video equipment,” he said. 

Ashline, whose Language Lab 
presently consists of several 
rooms, will be confined to two 
rooms in the new building. He 
will primarily oversee the audio 
section of the new audio-visual 
area, and cassette tape decks and 
consoles installed last April in 
the Lab at Dupont will be moved 
to the new building, to comprise 
the Language Lab there. Ash- 
line’s other room will be an 
office. A high-speed duplicating 
system, which duplicates audio 
tapes (such as tapes for language 
students), will be placed in his 
office. 

The video equipment Ashline 
now uses and stores up North 
will be kept in the video section 
of the new audio-visual area. 
Also the high-speed copiers he, 
faculty and work-study students 
now operate in Dupont will be 
located in another area of the 
new building, Ashline said. Still, 
he said he thinks there will not 
be enough extra rooms to set up 


such things as videos and 
videotapes. 
However, Ashline said he 


does think there will be advan- 
tages to audio-visual consolida- 
tion. He will no longer have to 
borrow and return equipment 
needed from other areas of the 
campus, he said. “I'll be more in 
one place rather than all over 
this campus,” he said. 
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Bands play full house 





by Susan O’Shea 


The St. Michael’s Wind and 
Jazz Ensembles performed for 
Parent's Weekend last Saturday 
afternoon in McCarthy Arts 
Center. This performance, 
attended by an overcapacity 
crowd, received a standing ova- 
tion and topped off a successful 
year of concerts. “This year’s 
Parent’s Weekend concert was 
the most successful we have ever 
had. It was a wonderful, exciting 
day,” Paul LeClair said. | 

LeClair, a fine arts professor, 
is the director of both the Wind 
and Jazz Ensembles and said the 
group is his biggest inspiration 
for teaching at St. Michael's. 
“The secret to the group is they 
all have respect for one 
another,” he said. Maura Camp- 
bell, '86, said, “Dr. LeClair is the 
kind of conductor and friend 
who fosters these qualities in the 
ensemble. The group consists of 
good friends who have good 
times and therefore make good 
music.” 

LeClair started the Wind 
Ensemble in 1970 when it only 
had two members. By the end of 
that year the ensemble had five 
members and it has been grow- 
ing ever since. By 1974 the 
ensemble was big enough to give 
a small tour and in 1975, the Jazz 









BT, MICHASL’S COLLEGE ¢ BOX RGSS » WINDOSKI, VARMONT 05404 | 

| Kennedy. Over 100 works, gra- 
| phics, drawings, paintings, and 
«4 sculptures are being shown in 
‘4 the gallery at the McCarthy Arts 
4 Center until the end of the 
4 semester. 


WWPV's Top Ten of the 
Week 
(New Music Airplay) 


1. U2 


. Simple Minds 
Frankie Goes to Hollywood 
4. Tears for Fears 


5. REM. 


eoylng 


Ensemble was formed. 
This year the 38 students in 
the Wind Ensemble performed 
pieces from composers such as 
Bach and Sousa while the jazz 
ensemble, consisting of 21 stu- 
dents, played Big Band jazz and 
songs from the Swing Era. 
The ensembles perform con- 
certs on campus throughout the 
year but when spring arrives the 
group departs for other cities. 
They perform for alumni organ- 





the group consists of 
good friends who bave good 
times and therefore make good 
music. 


A ES 
izations and high schools 
throughout the Northeast. This 
spring the group had to perform 
five concerts within three days. 

On March 14, they performed 
for Mount Abraham High 
School in Vermont and later that 
evening played in Hartford, CT 
for an alumni organization. 
March 15 they played for Ridge- 
field High School and another 
alumni organization in Stam- 

ford, CT. The group then tra- 
veled to Upper Saddle River, NJ 


met taaley 





“to give a combined ‘parish and 









alumni concert on March 16. 
The “Take Five’ quintet, a 
group of ensemble members, 
provided dancing at a catered 
buffet Irish dinner after the con- 
cert. “The quintet got together 
because they wanted to play 
good jazz,” Campbell said. 
Although the group has to 
work hard and travel far, they do 
get rewards. Besides receiving 
two standing ovations on this 
tqur, the group received two 
gifts, money and a violin. “Peo- 
ple just walk out of the audience 
and give us things,” LeClair said. 


Performing at high schools is | 


also a way of recruiting new 
members and getting students 
interested in St. Michael’s to 
apply. LeClair said he is optimis- 
tic about next year because the 
group is only losing four seniors 
to graduation. “We should have 
the biggest group ever next 
year,” he said. 

LeClair said the -group is 
always looking for new 
members regardless of their 
concentrations. This year the 
ensembles consist of only two 
fine arts majors while the major- 
ity of the group majored in busi- 
ness, biology and _ political 
science. LeClair said, “Anyone 
having the desire to grow with 
the group, learn music, and is 
willing to represent the school 
and each other, is welcome.” 


by John Wilson 
This year’s annual student art 


‘show is “one of the better ones 


we've had,” said professor Roy 


Kennedy and associate 


4 professor Lance Richbourg | 


J Organized the show. They said 


the show is designed to give a 


4 broad overview of the artistic 
4 work being done by students at 
| St. Michael's. “It’s a survey,” 
4 Richbourg said. “You could con- 
4 centrate on the work done bythe - 
4 one or two most advanced stu- 







Performing Talent 








What to do with no 
brew 


by Lauren Boucher 


Has anybody read the St. Michael's College Alcoholic Policy sub- 
mitted by the Alcohol Task Force? If you have not, let me fill you in. 

The policy was presented to the Student Association on April 9. 
The policy was not passed by the ever-so-wise student representa- 
tives of the Student Association on April 16. We give thanks. 

First of all, let us look at the six goals and objectives of the 
alcoholic policy: 

1. Observe the laws of the State of Vermont. 

2. Stress moderation, safety, and individual accountability for 
those who choose to drink legally. 

3. Provide a college atmosphere free of coercion for those who 
choose not to drink. (Oh please, spare me — let me see them pull 
this one off). 

4. Maintain and encourage a sense of community where the 
effects of alcohol abuse are minimal and whereproblem behavior is 
reduced. 

5. Provide information, education, and programming which 
encourages responsible decision making with regard to alcoholuse. 

6. Provide confidential and effective counseling services for those 
with special needs related to alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

If the Vermont drinking age goes up to 21 the good ole task force 
has come up with a few requirements to accompany the alcoholic 
policy. Some of them are quite humorous. Number one is one of my 
favorites. It says, “Parties are not permitted in any on-campus 
graduate or undergraduate housing areas.” So basically, unless you 
are 21, you won't be able to have a few friendly brewski’s with your 
friends. Welcome back to the age of milk and cookies kids! Hey, I 
hear the cookie lady throws a great party. 

Here's another great rule for self-governing houses like St. Ed’s 
and Senior Hall: “Alcoholic beverages will not be allowed in any of 
the common living areas, i:e., living room, basement, lounges, 
porches, etc. Residents who are of /egal drinking age may drink in 
their rooms and have up to three guests per resident,” (wow!), “who 
are at least 21 years of age.” Oh great! First of all, most people living 
inahouse like St. Ed’s or Senior won't be 21 anyway. Secondly, I live in 
St. Ed’s this year and my room is approximately a 5’x5’ cubicle. We — 
can barely fit two people in this room so with 10 people in there it 
would be about as comfortable as a crowded elevator. And gee, just 
think, if you hve a single you'll be able to really get ripped and have 
a heck of a party, all four of you. 


For the lucky people who will be living in townhouses, Hodson, or 
Sutton apartments you will be able to drink in “rooms and common 


. living areas.” The rule goes on to say, “Although parties are not 


allowed, small gatherings with alcohol are acceptable as long as the 
accommodation limit does not exceed four guests per resident who 
are at least 21 years of age.” Oh come on, last time I was at an 
afterhours party and there were only 19 other people there I grabbed 
a road brew and blew that popsicle stand. To follow this up the next 
rule says, “No kegs or beer balls will be allowed in the residence _ 
halls, townhouses, apartment-type housing, graduate housing, or 
self-governing houses.” ; 

If these requirements had passed by the S.A. this school definitely 
would have lost it, big time. No longer would students who had 
gotten polluted at Finnigan's be found hitching home on ten-degree 
winter nights. Nolongerwouldstudents have been found hanging out 
of car windows, or kneeling over manholes blowing their proverbial 
doughnuts. 

Come on St. Michael's, don’t let any more of these proposed 
requirements put lids on our bottles of Smirnoff and Jack Daniels. 
We will not let such requirements reduce us to feeble social drinkers 
who throng together in groups of four. We shall overcome. 

Seriously, if the drinking age goes up in Vermont this summer I 
predict that by the end of October the majority of St. Michael's 
students will be on probation or under arrest. 





dents, but it wouldn't beanaccu- tion in the sculpture classes” 


rate picture of what is going on 
in the program,” he said. 

“I'm a little bit confused,” 
Kennedy said. “Should we glor- 
ify by showing the best work or 
by showing what is happening 
in the department?” _ 

Both Kennedy and Richbourg 
acknowledged more space is 
allotted for better art works, but 
said the show represents the 
entire program. “In the theatre,” 


Kennedy said, “you wouldn't — 
give the leading role toa ham dents 


sD Semone 
oo wes 


actor.” I 





Professionals from outside the 


there had been in past years. 
“This year’s show looks 
good,” Richbourg said, “but it 
looks the same as the past stu- 
dent shows. Gradually, the 
painting has been getting bet- 
ter,” he said. en i e OG 2 
Richbourg said the possibili 
of giving more gallery time to 





Sse 


_ students is being considered. He 


also said it is important to have 
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“Il remember when’syndrome sets in 


cereale aia dalle —— ee 


by Kate Moran 


The iong winter is behind us, 
mud season is over, and P-Day is 
just moments past. All of these 
things indicate that another 
school year is drawing to a close. 
For many of you, May means the 
beginning of just another 
summer's vacation. Year after 
year, as students, we have 
thought of ourselves as having 
two separate existences. There is 
the life we lead from September 
to May, and then there is the life 
we lead during our summer 
vacation. Are we talking about 
two different people? In some 
cases the answer is yes. 

As a graduating senior, this 
weird but familiar pattern of life 


16 years will be ending very 
soon. Unless I go into the educa- 
tion field my lifestyle will no 
longer be conducive to this bi- 
seasonal attitude. To change this 
routine is a very scary prospect. 

Many of you may think “here 
goes another soppy, sentimental 
article written by a senior who 
needs to indulge herself in a lit- 
tle nostalgia therapy as a means 
of catharsis.” I know that’s what 
you were thinking. You may 
laugh now, but you'll soon find 
yourself, if you haven't already, 
wallowing in “I remember 
when” conversations faster than 
you can recite next year’s new 
party policy. To say, “I 
remember when,” means that it 
is no longer a part of your life. 


that I've maintained for the last_ The immediacy is gone and it 


“Income” weekend? 


by Suzanne Donnelly 

Ah, Parent's Weekend...St. 
Michael's answer to the Irish 
Sweepstakes. “Yes, the cash and 
these fabulous gifts can be yours, 
if you are a student, have one or 
more parental units and get 
them to spend one weekend 
with you at St. Michael's.” 

This year’s Parent's Weekend 
saw a change in St. Michael's 
College students. How many 
Saab 's, Mercedes and Cadillacs 
could they possibly park on cam- 
pus without giving away St. 
Michael's master plot to raise 


| the academic level of its students’ 


and the rise in family incomes 


, associated | with it? The family 


= Wogdy.were hard to. 





The places that St. Michael's 
College families dined also 


A changed this year. It seems pla- 


ces like Kinfolks and Bove's 
have fallen by the wayside. Up- 

|and-coming St. Michael's Col- 
lege diners now favor the Ice 
House or Deja Vu for their par- 
ents’ discerning palates. 

| What used to be an afternoon 
spent catching a rugby or 
lacrosse game, walking around 
campus and maybe buying that 
article-of-fashion statement, 
an SMC sweatshirt, has now 


been replaced. Champagne 


- brunches are followed by a rigor- 


ousafternoonof shopping. Then 
it’s back to the Sheraton or the 
Radisson for a quick nap and 
then back out to another evening 
of sumptuous dining at one of 
Burlington's finer restaurants. 
No wonder you little tykes were 
worn out on Monday! 

Saturday night there was a 
choice of the Jazz Soiree or the 
north campus gym dance. Up 
north, “Triple X’s” disk jockey 
did a much better job than last 
year’s band. But it. seemed that 
our parents arerhumba and 
bunny hop fans. They liked last 
years group, who looked like 
they stepped out of a Guy Lom- 


_bardo time warp, At the dance, 


Mummy and her daughter swept 
around the dance floor in their 
coordinated trendy outfits and 


Daddy spent 45 minutes in line 


for drinks. 

On Saturday, the whole St. 
Michael's College family went to 
church. How wonderful. The 
one place that many students 
haven't seen the inside of since 
freshman year at orientation, 
was flocked to in droves. 

The plot of St. Mike's admin- 
istation is obvious...and it 
appears to be working all too 
well. 


- Bagels « Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM - 

SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 





CHUCK 


Complete Automotive Service 


has been committed to memory. 
As 

exaggerated as they can become 
at times (so what if only ten peo- 
ple were there, not 75, numbers 
don’t matter) keeping the 
memory is the important part. 
Come May 12 they'll be all that 
we have left, both good and bad. 
In preparing to leave here my 
mind has been put through its 
paces. The feelings that I have 
right now are very similar to 
those that I have when! attempt 
to clean out a “junk drawer.” It 
often takes a lot longer than 
anticipated, because for every- 
thing taken out I wonder how, 
why, and when it got there. In 
three short weeks there will be a 
lot of “drawers” to be emptied 
— some will be more full than 


others and the time for asking 
the hows, whys and whens will 
be in short supply. 

So, as a means of catharsis, 
indulge me while I make a par- 
tial attempt to empty out a few 
“drawers.” Remember fresh- 
man year, thinking how were 
you ever going to learn eve- 
ryone’s name? Now, you can't 
imagine ever not knowing them. 
Gone are the days when you 
could plead “freshman” and get 
away with it. It always covered a 
multitude of sins. Remember 
sophomore year when it was an 
absolute God-given mission to 
hit every party on campus? 
You'd be lucky if you went to 
your classes with the same 
devotion. 

Junior year one wouldn't be 


caught dead at a party in the 
quad. It was considered a faux 
pas. And it was probably the last 
time you were allowed to 
answer, “I don’t know” when 
asked about yor post-grad inten- 
tions. Senior year with all its 
mythical build-up brought some 
not so mythical resume prepara- 
tions, grad school applications 
and concrete answers to the 
well-meaning, post-grad inquir- 
ies. And, of course, what would 
Thursday night be without 
Kell’s? This year, however, has 
probably been the best year of 
my life, but then again, I say that 
about every year. Not too dis- 
criminating, huh? 


Burlington’s best 


by Steve Costello 


To say there is disagreemem 
over what is the -Burlingtor 
area's best bar is an understate- 
ment. Thirty-five local students 
were asked to name their three 
favorite Burlington-area_ bars 
recently, and the bars and rea- 
sons for liking them were as 
diverse as the people 
responding. 

The Last Chance, a fixtureon 
Main Street since 1973, received 
the most votes in the poll, with 
the Chicken Bone Cafe a close 


“second. Twenty-eight ~people 


said The Chance was one of their 
three favorite bars, and 23 said 
the same about The Bone. Finni- 
gan’s, which has long been consi- 
dered a St. Michael's hotbed 
received only seven votes in the 
poll, and Kell and Mahoney's 
received only four. 

The reasons people chose par- 
ticular bars often contradicted 
each other, especially in regard 
to The Chance and The Bone. 
“The Chance is a good place to 
go for one reason and one reason 
only,” Mickey Noonan, the host 
of WWPV’s Hangover Break- 
fast said, “the teas — America’s 
drink.” 

Tom Trono, a senior at Cham- 
plain College, agreed with Noo- 


nan. “You get no hassles at The 
Chance,” he said, “They treat 
you good there and they have 
good drink prices. It’s just a good 
bar.” Trono said he wasn't 
thrilled with the music at The 
Chance. He said, they could play 
better music, which is one thing 
he said he liked about The Bone. 

Drinks and staff weren't the 
only thing people mentioned 
when talking about The Chance. 
Dan O'Rourke, a University of 


‘Vermont junior, said he liked 


The Chance more than any other 
bar. “I don’t go-anywhere else,” 


“he said. When asked why, 


O'Rourke said “I like the people, 
the service and the music.” He 
paused a minute and as an after 
thought said, “and I can pick upa 
lot of girls there.” 

Mark McLane, 2 UVM senior, 
said he liked The Chance because 
“The quarters bounce better on 
those tables than in any bar in 
Burlington.” Alluding to the 
familiar, pungent aroma known 
to any Chance patron, McLane 
also said he likes “the kinda puke 
aroma that’s always in the air.” 
McLane said he really does like 
The Chance regardless of the 
smell and said, “There’s a 
relaxed atmosphere and usually 
you can find a waitress quickly if 
you need a beer.” 


The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
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) 
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655-0277 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 









BEER, SODA, SNACKS 
OPEN 24 HOURS 











Jane Kalinoski, a UVM 
‘senior, said she liked The Bone 
because “The popcorn’s great, 
and I like the atmosphere; It's 
relaxed.” “You can be a slob or 
get dressed up, and it doesn’t 
matter. You meet lots of differ- 
ent people there, and everyone 
isn't a photocopy of each other,” 
she said. 

Mike O’Brien, St. Michael's, 
'86, said much the same thing. 
“The Bone’s got good, cheap pri- 
ces,” he said, “and it’s a good 
place to meet people. You never 
can tell who you'll meet in 
there.” 

None of the other bars 
received more than 12 votes. 
Minerva's was third in the vot- 
ing with 12, Finnigan's and 
What Ales You were tied with 
seven, and 10 other bars received 
votes ranging from one for Esox 
to five for J.P.’s Pub. Kell's had 
four votes, Nectar’s, The Water- 
works, and Doolin’s each had 
three, Rasputin’s, BT's and 
Border’s had two votes and 
Texas had one. 

Sally Mailloux, a senior from 
UVM said she liked Minerva’s. 
“You can dance there,” she said, 
“you can't dance anywhere else.” 

Lauren Houseman, who 
works at The Chance, said her 
favorite bar was Kell’s. “It's 


fun,” she said, “I like the cool 
bartenders, and it’s out of 
Burlington.” 


O’Brien said he likes The 
Waterworks because of the 
atmosphere. “It’s got a nice 
atmosphere, it's relaxing and it's 
different from downtown,” he 
said, “it's a lot more peacefuland 
there are nicer looking 
waitresses.” 

A number of people said they 
used to love Finnigan's, but they 
thought it had gone downhill 
recently. “It used to be fun 
there,” one St. Michael's junior 
said, “but lately it’s turned into 
sort of a dive.” 

Putt Hathaway, a UVM 
senior, thought just the oppo- 
site. “The atmosphere, specials 
and foosballtables are great,” he 
said. ; 

While everyone asked had dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes, Trono 
pointed out you could drink a lot 
cheaper outside of the bars. 
Looking at a beautiful waitress 
in one of the downtown bars, he 

smiled, raised his eyebrows a la 
Belushi, and said “that's really 
why we go downtown.” 
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Doughboy is defeated 


by Paul Beique 


Ben & Jerry's Homemade, 
Inc., the gourmet ice cream pro- 
ducer based in Burlington, 
announced it had reached an 
agreement settling its antitrust 
dispute with Haagen Dazs, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Pillsbury Co. 

The dispute arose last year 
when Ben Cohen, Ben & Jerry's 
president, said he had been 
informed by two ice cream dis- 
tributors that Jim Richards, sales 
manager for Haagen Dazs, told 
them he would no longer sell 
them Haagen Dazs products if 
they continued to sell Ben & 
Jerry's. 

Chico Lager, Ben & Jerry's 
general manager, said he would 
not name the two distributors 
but said they were in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

Ben & Jerry's distributes ice 
cream in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York and Vermont. 

At the time of the dispute, 
Ben & Jerry's had annual sales of 
$1.5 million. Pillsbury had sales 
of $3,948,000,000. “what that 
means,” said Cohen, “is that our 
total sales last year were a little 
more than what Pillsbury gave 
its president and chairman of 
the board in compensation. We 
don’t understand what they're 
afraid of.” 


Thus began the “What's the 
Doughboy Afraid Of?” cam- 
paign, featuring bumper 
stickers, posters and T-shirts. 
Cohen also informed the Federal 
Trade Commission and asked 
them to investigate. If the com- 
mission had decided not to 
pursue the complaint, Cohen 
said, the company would have 
sought a restraining order in the 
federal district court in Boston to 
prevent Haagen Dazs from lim- 
iting his company’s access. In 
July 1984, Haagen Dazs agreed 
to stop telling its distributors 
not to carry Ben & Jerry's until 
an antitrust complaint was 
heard by the FTC. At the same 
time, Pillsbury denied the 
charges. 

A twist to the story was pro- 
vided by Mark Belcher, public 
relations director for Ben & Jer- 
ry’s. Belcher said Mr. Pillsbury’s 
son, a lawyer in Connecticut, 
asked his father why he was try- 
ing to restrict Ben & Jerry's 
access to the market. The 
younger Pillsbury apparently 
got an unsatisfactory response 
from his father. He then con- 
tacted Ben & Jerry's and told 
them he liked the campaign and 
advised them to continue. “He 
was very supportive,’ Belcher 
said. 


In March 1985, Ben & Jerry's 
came to an agreement with Pills- 
bury, ending the 11-month anti- 
trust suit. Under the policy, 
Haagen Dazs agrees not to 
coerce any distributor not to 
carry Ben & Jerry's products in 
any marketplace. In return, Ben 
& Jerry's agrees to end its 
“What's the Doughboy Afraid 
Of?” campaign. 

John Thompson, spokesman 
for Pillsbury, said, “We're glad 
to have the issue behind us once 
and for all. The settlement 
avoids any further cost or dis- 
traction to our business.” 

Cohen said, “This agreement 
is what we believe Ben & Jerry's 
is entitled to. We never wanted 
to tangle with Pillsbury; we just 
wanted to be able to get our pro- 
ducts to the marketplace so that 
consumers could make up their 
own minds. The settlement 
should give us that right.” 

With the whole incident 
behind them, Ben & Jerry's plans 
to concentrate on transferring to 
its new Waterbury facility where 
they will expand distribution to 
the New York, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia areas. Further 
expansion down the East Coast 
into Florida is being targeted for 
a later date. 


The clothing makes the man 


by Bonnie Berrigan 


Piece of Mind 


-needle and a 5-8 inch syringe that was going to be put through 



























Is mixing florescent OP shorts with 
tie-dyed T-shirts really all that bad? 
_ Obviously not if you've seen the quad 
lately. Yes, that’s right, spring has 
arrived, and the new fashion is taking 
effect at St. Michael’s College. Forenza 

_ sweaters are becoming extinct by the day, 
but they are quickly being replaced by 

snow white legs and frisbees. 
| If you're not sure what to add to your 
# wardrobe to get ‘the look,” try boxer and 
bermuda shorts. There is one minor con- 
dition to that suggestion: the boxer 
shorts must be at-least two inches longer 
than, and worn underneatli,; the bermu- 
das. However, neither may be worn with- 
out the company of Vuarnet sunglasses. 

Hawaiian shirts are always popular 
this time of year. If you're lucky you might 
even catch the Don Ho Fan Club playing 
= hacky-sack outside Alumni. 
“Less than three layers” is one key to 
spring fashion at St. Michael's. CB ski 
jackets are gone, but CB windbreakers are 
back. Socks are out so don’t even bother 
trying to match them up. Plain white 
shorts, buttoned-up izods and docksiders 
are always a winning combination for the 
preppier St. Michael's student. 

As one student put it, “Spring fashion 
Reservations requested at St. Mikes is simply getting rid of cabin 
Meat atoteis fever.” 
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Graduates—show your folks the 
best evening in town. Graduation 
dinner at the Millhouse. _ 






1 Lawson Lane (behind Bennington Potters) © (802) 862-7912 
Open 7 days a week. Lunch, dinner and weekend brunches 
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SPEND SUMMER AT ST. MIKE’S!! 


Buildings and Grounds are looking for students to 
work on the following: 

Paint Crew 

Carpenter Crew 

Grounds Crew 

Electrical Crew 


Keep Red Cross 
ready. 


If interested, apply at Personnel Office or call 
at 655-2000 — ext. 2533. 





_months time the sac in which it dwells has accumulated 









by Kevin Fleming 





“I could not move. I could not speak. Every ounce of m 
being wanted to scream out and say, please don’t do this to 
me!” Nancy Jo Mann said, describing her abortion. “I had 
signed a form that said I was informed, that I knew what was 
going to happen. But when the doctor pulled out a 4-5 inch 








my abdomen, I experienced such a gripping fear that I couldn't 
speak or move,” Mann related. 

Mann said the doctor removed 50 cc of amniotic fluid and 
replaced it with 240 cc of 20 percent saline solution. “As soon 
as it was injected into my abdomen and the amniotic sac, my 
daughter started thrashing violently. I was never told that for 
one and one-half hours I would feel my girl violently thrashing 
around for her life. | was never told that she would be choked, 
poisoned, burned and suffocated.” 

That was an excerpt from an article out of the Moral 
Majority Report, September, 1983 written by Janet Buffing- 
ton. It is an interview with Nancy Jo Mann, founder of 
W.E.B.A. (Women Exploited by Abortion) who in 1974 had a 
saline injection abortion, one of three commonly used 
methods that I will be explaining. 

I'm writing in defense. Of what, you ask? Of a piece of 
tissue? Of the lifeless products of conception? No. I'm writing 
in defense of fellow human beings of whom neither I or you 
are any better or any more worthy of the gift of life. I speak for 
those who can’t stand up for their rights, or be interviewed on 
television, for that part of our society who have been unjustly 
esteemed as less than human: the unborn children. There isn’t 
a more innocent victim than a baby whose life is brutally taken 
away while still in it’s mother’s womb. 

I could tell you statistics about abortion (over 15 million 
performed in the U.S. alone in the last 12 years), but I want to 
go deeper and try to show you what actually takes place during 
an abortion, what an unborn child goes through. After an 
explanation of the development of the fetus for different time 
periods of the pregnancy, I'll describe a corresponding method 
of abortion more commonly used at that particular time of the 
pregnancy. 

According to science, just four weeks after conception, when 
the child is an embryo, it s heart has already begun to pump 
blood through simple arteries and veins. By the end of the 
fourth week arms and legs appear first as buds. Just a week and 
a half later arms are bending at the elbow and the following 
week legs bend at the knee. At seven weeks you can count all 
the fingers and toes and this little person is only half an inch 
long! During the seventh week the entire skeleton, with the 
exception of the skull, is knit together by cartilage and turns tof, 
bone. The brain divides into its various parts that will house 
knowledge, store memories, display emotions, and control 
reflexes. After just eight weeks, all of the organs and systems 
essential for life have developed, including the nervous sys- 
tem. By the tenth week the child’s face, chin and ears havef 
formed, and its neck has narrowed. Both us kidneys and liver 
begin to function when it is just w -eks old. 

An abortion technique known as D:latiuon and Curettage is 
one that is used more commonly before the twe'f th week. The 
cervix is widened to allow the insertion of closed sponge 
forceps. Once inside the uterus they are opened and rotated 90 
degrees, closed and withdrawn. The process is repeated until 
the major parts of the fetus have been removed. It is literally 
cut and torn to pieces. A curett (surgical scoop) is then inserted 
and the remaining parts of the fetus are scraped from the wall 
of the uterus. Bleeding is usually profuse. 

Less than two months after conception not only does the 
fetus look more and more like a child, but it begins to behave 
like one. At eight weeks it flexes its body and nods its head, 
unnoticed by its mother. From this time onward sheer growth 
overshadows development. Its organs grow and begin to func- 
tion and, the child's tiny body begins to grow rapidly, actually 
doubling in length, from one inch to two from the eighth to 
the ninth week. From this point on primarily all that is 
required is nourishment from the mother and time to allowf, 
that which has already developed to enlarge and mature. At 
fourteen weeks, just over three months, the baby moves its 
limbs to avoid discomfort. It is as early as this that fetus 
movements can be felt by the mother. 

Vacuum Aspiration is another method of abortion most 
often performed during the first three months of the preg- 
nancy.A suction curette or tube is connected to a suction pump 
by a flexible rubber or polyethylene pressure tube. It is then 
inserted into the womb. The power of this “vacuum” actually 
rips the fetus apart! The defenseless child is torn limb from 
limb until it is sucked out completely into a glass jar. How does 
the doctor know that the whole fetus is out? He just identifies 
the different pats of its body inside the jar. The tube is not 
large enough to contain the whole body of the fetus intact, 
therefore it is removed in pieces! 

In the second trimester of the pregnancy (four to six 
months) the child’s size and weight multiplies fast. After four 

























































































enough amniotic fluid (a thin watery like serum) to immerse 
the fetus. Early in the fourth month it begins to swallow, 
taking in this fluid and hiccuping from the effort. During the 
fifth month the unborn child sucks its thumb, dozes and wakes,§ 
rolling into a favorite position to sleep, and limbering up and 
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by Chris Kenny 


After losing two straight 
games, the St. Michael's College 
men’s lacrosse team still finds 
itself in a battle for first place in 
the Cox Conference. The Purple 
Knights are currently 5-3. 

The team began their season 
in strong fashion on March 30. 
They dominated New Hamp- 
shire College both offensively 
and defensively, winning by an 
11-3 score. Ray Roch and Jim 
McCormack led the Purple 
Knight scoring with four and 
three goals respectively. The vic- 
tory was especially sweet for 
Coach Jeff Culkin and Co., 
because St. Michael's lost to New 
Hampshire 21-3 last season. 

Revenge was the theme once 
again as the Knights squared off 
against Plymouth State College 
on April 4. In 1984, the final 
score was 10-4 Plymouth Strate. 
This time, however, roles were 
reversed as St. Michael's 
emerged victorious, 13-9. Again, 
Roch led the scoring with four 

goals, followed by McCormack 
and Mike Riddell with two goals 





St. Michael’s Rob Phelan, 
right, tries to avoid a Middlebury 


panther during Parent’s Wee- 


kend, April 13. 


Men’s lax still fighting 


Following an 11-6 loss at the 
hands of a tough New England 
College (in which Riddell and 
Rob Phelan scored three and 
two goals respectively), St. 
Michael's pounced on a very 
young and inexperienced Lyn- 
don State team, whipping them 
19-0. Leading assassins in the 
April 11 massacre were Roch 
with five goals and Phelan with 
four. 

On April 13, the Purple 
Knights faced the Middlebury 
“B” team, and played what was 
called by SID Gerry Miles as, 
“the best team effort of the sea- 
son,” The final result was a 9-5 
St. Michael's victory, with four 
goals coming from Phelan and 
two coming from Kurt Prouty. 

Another big victory for the 
Knights came when they chal- 
lenged rival Castleton State Col- 
lege on April 14. They defeated 
the Spartans 18-4. Roch and 
Mark McDonough supplied 
more than enough offensive 
power, scoring four goals apiece. 

The team’s two consecutive 
losses came at the hands of 
UMASS/boston, by a 9-7 score 
(April 18), and Potsdam State, 
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sports 


by Jon Billings 


The women’s lacrosse team 
moved one step closer to the 
ECAC play-offs as it pushed its 


Women’s lax win 


Co-captain Kathy McNabb 
has carried the bulk of the scor- 
ing responsibilities all season. 
She now has 42 of the teams 88 
goals in its seven games. 


record to 7-0 with a 16-5 victory “They haven't picked the 
over New England College April ‘4™s for the ECAC's yet,” said 
19th. McNabb, “but we do have a real 
Kathy McNabb, '85, led the good shot at making them.” The 
scoring with seven goals. Kacey Women made the ECAC play- 
Connor, '86, added five goals. offs last season with a record of 
Pam Downey, ’86, scored twice 6-2 but lost in the first round. 
for St. Michael's, while Cathi The women have two games 
Clinton, ’85, tallied once. left, including a pair of home 
Diane DeSantis, ’85, playeda 84mMes. They host Plymouth 
strong game on defense and State on the 26th, and. finish 


goalie Lisa Kendall, ’87, col- their regular season at home on 
lected nine saves. the 27, against Holy Cross. 










photo by 
Debby Gavron 





by a 17-8 tally (April 21). Goal- 
tender Rusty Miller has played 
solidly in the cage for St. 
Michael's. Before the Potsdam 
game, Miller had played 375 
minutes of gametime, allowing 
40 goals, and making 82 saves. 
His sve percentage currently 
stands at .633, and his goals- 
against-average is 6.4. Offen- 
sively, St. Michael’s has three 
players in the top five Cox Con- 
ference scoring list. Ray Roch 
places second in the Conference 
with 21 goals and four assists for 
25 points. In third place is Rob 
Phelan with 17 goals and seven 
assists for 24 points. Rounding 
out the field in fourth place is 
Mike Riddell, with 12 goals and 
11 assists for 23 points. 

With two games remaining in 
the season (Skidmore on April 
25 and University of Vermont 
on April 27), the Purple Knights 
could realistically finish with a 
7-4 overall record, going 5-1 in’ 
conference play. This would be 
the best finish in varsity history, 
as the team finished 4-6 (2-4 in 
the conference) in 1984, and 2-6 
in 1983. 























Kate Cunningham a ai te of the women's lacrosse team 
trys to pull away from a New England College player 


‘idle 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 
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Could it happen here? there is no cure 


by Debby Gavron 


College presidents are wor- 
ried about the integrity of colle- 
giate athletics, and nearly 
one-fourth doubt whether they 
have the authority to ensure 
sports programs are run hon- 
estly, according toan NCAA sur- 
vey. For the first time since the 
1981 point shaving incident at 
Boston College, basketball has 
entered the media in a scandal. 
Tulane University, a contender 
in the NCAA playoff's this 
spring has been reported ot have 
three players alleged of point 
shaving, and their head coach 
accused of illegal recruiting. 
Could this ever happen at a 
small, Division II school such as 
St. Michael's? 


In regards to the worry of 
intercollegiate athletics, Dr. 
Paul J. Reiss, future president of 
St. Michael's College said, “I am 
not worried in the least about 
the NCAA poll. St. Michael's 
College, unlike many Division I 
schools does not generate the 
money nor receive the media 
coverage. These two elements 
seem closely related to the point 
shaving competition.” 


Dr. Edward L. Henrv said, ‘St. 
Michael’s is quite scripulous 
about its policies, athletic and 


academic. I am not worried 
about athletics here at St. 
Michael's.” 


James Casciano, head men's 
basketball coach said, “It is 
unlikely that any type of point 
shaving or illegal recruiting 
would occur on the St. Michael's 
campus.” 


Edward markey, Athletic 
Director said, “It would how- 


ever, be naive to say that it could 
never happen here.” 


In the late 1950's a controv- 
ersy was brought to the public’s 
eye. A St. Michael's player was 
alleged of playing under a false 
name in a summer league. How- 
ever, after the matter was 
brought to the proper attention 
it was discovered that the young 
man did play under a different 
name only because he was 
adopted after the summer 
league. 


Edward Markey, Athletic 
Director at St. Michael's said, 
“Tulane has been scarred 
because of this occurence. How- 
ever, it all depends on the values 
that one bas. Here at St. 
Michael’s, we have an educa- 
tional value as well as an 
athletic one.” 

After the 1951, point shaving 
incident at Long Island Univer- 
sity, Manhattan College and sev- 
eral others and the 1961 incident 
at St. Joseph’s College in Phila- 
delphia there was an NCAA rul- 
ing for violations and forbidding 
such scandals. During the years 
of 1963-1972, when Markey was 
the head basketball coach he had 
an FBI agent come in and talk to 
the players. Markey said, “For 
the protection of myself and the 
players, I thought it was neces- 
sary to do this. The athletes must 
be educated. I think this was a 
precaution that had to be taken.” 

Casciano said, “I have had no 
one in, in regards to gambling or 
drugs. We have to think about it 
now because of what has hap- 
pened, we are not so removed 
that it couldn’t happen here.” 

Tom Conrad, assistant basket- 
ball coach said, Division II bas- 
ketball is the purest, most 
cleanest form of intercollegiate 
basketball.” 

“This basketball program is 
not a stepping stone for the 


NBA. Most players in Division 
II have no aspirations in playing 
there either,’ said Casciano. 
“Division I players on the other 
hand have a better chance at the 
NBA, they receive the money 
and the media coverage for their 
sports programs.” 

The media coverage for a 
school such as St. Michael's is 
less than what a larger school 
gets. The athlete here is very for- 
tunate in that respect,” said 
Reiss. “Here the students are in 
touch with the sports programs. 
They are parallel with athletics, 
not separate.” 

Henry said, “Here at St. 
Michael's the athlete is not used 
just to win basketball games. 
They have their own integrity, 
to attend college and to 
graduate.” 


Along side of the integrity of 
the individual students/athletes, 
there is the representation of the 
school itself by an athletic pro- 
gram. Casciano said, ‘The bas- 
ketball program now is a 
reflection of the “glory days” 
that many alumns wish to bring 
back again.” 

Markey said, “The basketball 
program here adequately repres- 
ents the college. It brings about 
exposure and the greater inter- 
est of the schoo.” 

Gerry Miles, Sports Informa- 
tion Director, said, “Athletics is 
a type of public relations for a 
school bringing about publicity. 
St. Michael’s is well represented 
by the basketball program. Peo- 
ple see the coaches and players 
and see that they are directly 
accountable for the wins and are 
there to shoulder the blame for 
losing.” 
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Athletic eligibility viewed 


by Brian Curtin 


With approximately 10 men’s 
and women’s varsity sports at St. 
Michael's, the job of reviewing 
varsity athletes for eligibility can 
be a long and tedious one. 

Athletic Director Ed Markey, 
each year must look over every 
athlete's transcript to see if he or 
she is keeping up with credits 
and taking courses required in 
their respective fields. 

Hopefully, by next summer 
this tiresome procedure will be 
diminished with the help of a 
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computer program. Roger Per- 
rault, head of . Academic 
Computing, Dave Jones, co- 
chair of the Athletic Committee, 
and Markey decided to have a 
program made that will do all 
the checking for them. 

“The program, for example, 
would give the athlete’s name, 
ID number, eligibility and hope- 
fully even contact professors 
when a team will be on an away 
trip and miss class,” Jones said. 

Other schools already have 
projects like this one. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont has one per- 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 


son who's sole job is to stay on 
top of athletic eligibility. 

Said Markey, “Now it takes an 
afternoon to review one team. 
(The computer program) is a 
more efficient. way of handling 
it. 

Both Jones and Markey said it 
is highly probable that St. 
Michael's will have the program 
within the next year. “It’s only a 
matter of time,” said Markey. 

The athletes at St. Michael's 
have not been reviewed yet but 
will be during the next two 
weeks. 





WINOOSKI, VT 05405 
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Near Champlain Mill! 


Quality Work... 


e Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 


e Laundry 
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We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty and staff. 
10% discount with 1D. 





Some students here could see 


of itself. Foolishly, I ignored it, 
then jumped the “Haze”, talked t 
action in the Grapefruit League, 


han. On the way back, it swep 
leaving no survivors. It was a vi 


questions. Finally, the bald and 


“What the hell is wrong with us, 
the bodies and minds of students 
syptoms were evident in the mon 


a lesser degree.” 


the fever then Doc — was there 


away from our eager eyes, he began to hastily busy himself 
around the observation room. He then muttered, ‘There was 
no vaccine, son. There was a treatment program.” Another 
victim of the fever, twitching violently, grabbed the doctor by 


the lapels of his lab smock and 


remainder of the group reache 


vously. He replied, “It was a wors 


and the conditioned leather...it was sacred...it was...baseball.” 
He continued, ‘Each year the kids would get the fever, and the 
director of the treatment program, Coach Markey, would take 
them to the sacred baseball grounds. There, they would brave f 
the elements and really enjoy themselves; their fevers slowly 
subsiding. Others who were afflicted, but not as acutely, would 
gain health merely by receiving the treatments as spectators.” 

_ Baffled, we asked Gaedel where we could see this Coach 
Markey, the medicine man who held the cure we all needed so 
desperately. Gaedel said, “It will do no good to see him, for the 
situations which brought about the cancellation of the treat- 
ment program have not changed.” Despite the doctor's warn- 
ing, we did seek out Coach Markey. What we found out was 


exactly what Gaedel had told us. 
We left Ross Sports Center, 


letting the spirits of the past rise 


— but no cure for what is. 


Graduates—show your folks the 
best evening in town. Graduation 
dinner at the Millhouse. 


1. What team did Robert Red- 
ford play for in the movie “The 
Natural?” 
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by Chris Kenny 


There had been murmurs running throughout the student 
body here at St. Michael’s that an epidemic virus wa 

approaching. This fever began in the Southwest shortly after 
Christmas, and spread along the southern U.S., to Florida. It 
then began to slowly creep up the East Coast in late February. 


verification of its direction. Besides, St. Michael's is a ve 
sheltered community — hell, the skiing was great and the bee 
was cold, so what was there to worry about? 

But, “sanctuary” St. Michael’s was not so safe after all. I 
early march, the fever struck. Only a few were taken ill at the 
start — and I was one of those unlucky few. I tried to shrug it 
off at first, telling myself it was something that would take care 


The fever was very contagious. It spread like wildfire 
through the Quad, Founders, Hodson, and the Townhouses. I 


North Campus, infecting Sutton, Hamel, Purtill, and Linne- 


A few of us who were stricken first staggered across the 
quad to the infirmary, desperately seeking a cure. The physi- 
cian on duty, Dr. Edward Gaedel, examined the five of us 
carefully. He ran us through a series of tests and asked several 


back and scratched his head. He said, Very strange phenome- 
na...very interesting.” One of the students with me, growing 
nervous with anticipation and drooling uncontrollably asked, 


minute, and then said, “I have seen these symptoms before in 


It was my turn to grow impatient. “What did you do to treat 


ment, Doc, just please give us the treatment!” Quickly, the J 


fever-ridden student. Straightening his coat, Gaedel stated, 
“The treatment program was discontinued in 1981, because of 
operating costs, the climate, and our academic calendar.” 
My vision of the doctor getting blurry, I asked, “What was 
the treatment program?” The little man was sweating ner- 


ombielike figures staggering about slurring, “Wanna have a 
toss?...Play some catch?...Hit some flies?...” We had no idea 
where our next destination would be. We wandered aimlessly 
out into the middle of the Townhouse 300’s field and sat down, 


grounds and pass through us; giving us a flash of what could be 


—___________ Reservations requested. 


1 Lawson Lane (behind Bennington Potters) « (802) 862-7912 
Open 7 days a week. Lunch, dinner and weekend brunches. 






















it coming, but could get no 


















and the fever worsened. 
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and proceeded to hover ove 













t through College Parkway, 
rus of epidemic proportions. 
















extremely short man stood 









Doc?” Gaedel pondered for a 







here.” He continued, “These 
th of March every year, but to 









a vaccine?” I asked. Looking 
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2. Who was named the most 
Valuable Player of the 1984 
World Series? 
3. What pitcher threw a perfect 
game on the last day of the sea 
son in 1984? 
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men’s ru 


by Dave Davoren 


The St. Michael’s rugby team 
ended their spring season Satur- 
day with a hard fought 11-6 win 
over a surprisingly tough team 
from the Vermont Law School. 
The victory gave St. Michael’s 
their second win of the season 
against one loss. 

St. Michael's opened the scor- 
ing when senior Chris Cosentino 
coverted on a drop-kick that 
went through the uprights. The 
kicks gave the team a 3-0 lead. St. 
Michael's dominated through- 
out the first half, keeping Ver- 
mont Law pinned in their half of 
the field. The strong pressure 
paid off as Tim O'Brien received 
a Sean Seely pass and dove into 
the end zone to give the St. 
Michael's ruggers a 7-0 lead. The 
extra point attempt by Steve 
Whitney failed. 

St. Michael's capped off their 
scoring when Whitney raced 
into the end zone to increase the 
lead to 11-0. Whitney's second 
extra point attempt hit the 
uprights. 


St. Michael's kept Vermont 
Law off the scoreboard in the 
first half, but the rugby lawyers 
inflicted some of the most pun- 
ishing physical treatment St. 
Michael's has felt this season. As 
one St. Michael's rugger des- 
cribed, “This was probably the 
most physical game this team 
has had in a long time.” 

Vermont Law's physical pun- 
ishment took its toll on St. 
Michael's as the momentum 
swung away from Winooski 
Park ruggers to Vermont Law. 
Vermont Law began their domi- 
nation of the second half of the 
match. 

Vermont Law held the St. 
Michael's ruggers with their 
backs to the goalline, threaten- 
ing to score regularly. 

Another factor in St. 
Michael’s second half problems 
was the weather. The Sct. 
Michael's team was illprepared 
for the warm weather, and its 
subsequent effects. One St. 
Michael’s player explained, 
“We've been playing in cold 





gby ends 11-6 


weather all season and were not 
used to the heat. The warm 
weather made the game seem a 
lot longer, and it gave us some 
physical problems.” 

Two apparent Vermont law 
scores were called back by refe- 
ree Michael Mahar. The first one 
was called back when Mahar 
ruled Vermont Law had com- 
mitted a knock-on, that is an ille- 
gal movement of the ball 
forward. The apparent score was 
called back when Mahar was 
unable to determine who had 
possession of the ball when it 
was touched down in the end 
zone. 

Vermont Law finally broke 
past St. Michael’s stiff line of 
defense just before the gunto 
end the game. A Vermont Law 
rugger broke through several St. 
Michael's players and found his 
way into the end zone for Ver- 
mont’s lone score. Vermont Law 
converted on extra point 
attempt, and the game ended 
with a weary St. Michael's team 
as the victors, 11-6. 


Your name. 


ThatS not too much for your.country to ask. 


* 


Aname anda few more facts. That's 
all we're really asking of the two million young 
men who will turn 18 this year. After all, 
there’s no draft. So if someone you know should 
be registering; remind them that it only takes 
five minutes at the post office. And, it helps 
keep our country strong. 


TONIGHT, WE'VE GOT AN 
EXCLUSIVE PREVIEW OF 
STEVEN SPIELBERG'S 
LATEST OPUS, 
“JAWS Four." 













WE'VE GOT 
INDEPTH INTERVIEWS 

o~ WITH THE D/RECTOR, 
“ THE WRITERS, AND 

. THE $7ARS/ 







THEY ARE! 
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ALSO, AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE GAFFERS, THE 
KEY GRIPS. AND THE 
BEST BOYS. WHATEVER 


AND, UM, 
OH YEAH - 
ALSO TONIGHT 
AT LOOK AT 
SOME NEW 


COMIC BOOK - 


SERIES OR 
SOMETHING. 


by Debby Gavron 


Bob Millikin, senior co- 
captain of the men’s basketball 
team participated in the fifth 
annual New England All-Star 
game on Friday, April 19. The 
game played at Durham, CT pit- 
ted the stars of Division II 
against those of Division I. 

Millikin said, “Although the 
final score was a close 120-11, it 
was not a very defensive game as 
anyone can tell from the score.” 

“Division I played a lot more 
physical then we did. I don't 
know what it was,” said Millikin, 
“either they see the plays com- 
ing and capitalize on that, or 
they really do play better than 
we do. We just had trouble stay- 
ing with them.” : 

Among the Division II All- 
Stars were Michael Adams of 
Boston College and Manute Bol 
of the University of Birdgeport. 


seat 
Bob Millikin, co-captain of the Pu 


Millikin said, “It was really 
something to play with Manute. 
He's so tall and you don’t really 
notice that until you are standing 
on the court with him. He made 
you feel great too because you 
could throw him the ball any- 
where and he would get it in.” 
With the All-Star game over, 
Millikin can start to concentrate 
on the possibility of traveling 
abroad. He is waiting to hear 
from the Limerick Admirals, the 
Irish National League he may be 
playing for this fall and winter. 
Millikin said, “I really have 
not hear anything definite yet, 
but should very soon. If I do play 
I'll be leaving in October and 
returning sometime in March.” 
He continued, “I have my 
sights set on going to Ireland, 
but have had job interviews just 
in case. Hopefully there won't be 
any use for the ‘just in case’.” 
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goes up for a 








rple Knights 


‘not, this time however, st’s wit ‘Le New England All-Star game 
and a possible position on il. Limerick Admirals. 


BOY, A GUY 
COULD DROWN 
WAITING FOR 
YOU “ENTERTAIN- 
MENT TONIGHT” 

PEOPLE! 


THE COMIC G 


COMIC BOOK 
AVAILABLE Ar... 


EARTH PRIME COMICS 
127 Bank St. 
Burlington, Vt 05401 
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by Gerry O’Nedl 


With the warm weather of 
spring, students are literally 
exploding out of the residence 
halls. They are out on the quad 
~-~~—playing catch with lacrosse sticks 
in anticipation of the upcoming 
season; or playing catch with a 
ball and glove. But, unfortu- 
nately for these would-be base- 
ball players, St. Michael's 
dropped this varsity sport, along 
with women’s varsity softball, in 
1981. ; 

However, on Feb. 26 of this 
year, three students presented a 
proposal before the Athletic 
Advisory Committee to rein- 
state baseball as a varsity sport. 
Mike DeCelles, Geoff Starr, and 
Chris Kenny petitioned over 700 
signatures from the St. Michael's 
College community. The stu- 
dents also addressed the issues of 
climate, facilities, funding, sche- 





Men’s soccer players Jon Fres- 
tas (in white) and Jeff Moriarity 
in action this fall are preparing 
for next fall with a spring 


preseason. 














No ball in sight 


duling, and coaching with their 
proposal. Dr. Rick Clary, Chair- 
man of the Athletic Advisory 
Committee said, “They were as 
professional and thorough as 
undergraduate students could 
have been in making such a 
proposal. I was impressed with 
the effort.” 

After careful consideration, 
the committee rejected the 
proposal, citing the deciding fac- 
tors as the Vermont climate and 
the academic calendar of the 
school. The door was not com- 
pletely shut on the proposal 
however. President Edward L. 
Henry, when told of the devel- 
opment, decided it was not 
proper for him to act witha new 
president entering office in July 
1, 1985. He did promise to make 
sure the new president was 
aware of the proposal, as well as 
the number of students 
interested. 


TRAIN FOR A 


CAREER IN TRAVEL 


Daytime & Evening Classes 
(Includes Computer Training) 
Now accepting applications for Spring and 


Summer classes. 


Call or write for more information. 


TCI 


TRAVEL CAREER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Maureen McGinly, Director 
1433 Williston Road 
So. Burlington, Vermont 05401 


802-658-9285 








scoring race. 





by TJ. White 


After coaching the St. 
Michael's men’s soccer team for 
two seasons, Les Johnson is 
turning the program around. 

Last year’s 7-6-1 record was 
the teams’ best in recent history. 
Now Johnson and the team are 
striving toward new heights. To 
accomplish this Johnson has 
held spring scrimmages this 
year. Discussing the scrim- 
mages, Johnson said, “The prim- 
ary purpose ws to see if there 
were any kids on campus that 
were interested in playing and to 
see if there were new people 
who were able to play right off.” 
Johnson then added that “unless 
people played this spring they 
would not be invited back for 
preseason.” Eventually Johnson 
wants to institute a spring sea- 
son “to make soccer more of a 
year round program.” UVM and 
Champlain were mentioned as 
possible spring opponents. “I 
would like to have the alumni 


Athlete of the Week 


“Sophomore Ray Roch is the final recipient of the Defender’s 

“Athlete of the Week” award. Roch, who plays attack on the 
men’s lacrosse team, received the fi preeminence 
the Week” honors for the 1985 season. 


with him.. Uden eas nloepraianabis dentin) eieb stare 
he would get it in.” = Bob MATBiis, On Desig the eae os eres 
—— Bol in the New England All-Star pane 


Molson 
Makes It Golden 


Soccer on the rise 























match in the spring.” said John- 
son. 
then having it during the season. 

Another area where Johnson 
has helped the team is in playin 
indoor soccer during the winter. 
The team practiced three days 2 
week in the north campus gym 
and they participated in three 
indoor soccer tournaments. 

Next year the men’s socce: 
team will open the season by 
hosting a two-day soccer tourna 
ment on September 7-8. Holy 
Cross, Lemoyne College and 
Pace University will round out} 
the field. Holy Cross i is a strong 

























and Pace, both from New York 
State, are perenially tough Div: 
ision II teams. 

“I'm hoping this can become 
an annual event,” said Johnson 
“Tt should be a lot of fun because 
it’s early in the season and the 
play should be spirited.” 

There will be a soccer candi 
dates meeting Thursday, Apri 
25, in the Ross Sports center. 



















Roch scored four goals and two assists against Ni Ha 

College on March 10, and came back on April 4 to score four 
goals against Plymouth College. Through the eight games, he 
21 goals and four assists, placing him third in the Cox 





by Marybeth Scriven 


There has been a lot of con- 
cern lately about silent screams, 
the reported, (by some), cries of 
a fetus in the process of abortion. 
There’s been a lot of debate 
about this silent cry. 

In the midst of this debate, 
emotional on both sides, ears 
have been lost to the very real 
and loud cry of women. Perhaps 
in the latest attempt to profess 
undying reverence for life, this 
reverence has been reserved to 
life in the fetal form. 

We've been made aware of 
this silent scream.t’s been des- 


Eee 


cribed on the television, maga- 
zines, and newspapers over and 
over again. But what of the 
scream emerging from the voi- 
ces of women who also (though 
often it’s forgotten) are part of 
this issue? 

— Perhaps they’re crying 
about being tid they do not 
have the mcral standing to 
decide whartod« with their body. 

— Maybe it's the cry of a 
woman who cannot afford a 
child but is told by the men of 
her religion, her community, 
and her President that she must 


add to the phenomenon now 
termed “poverty’s feminization.” 

— The scream could be in 
response to those unwilling to 
include her in the country’s Con- 
stitution, but who have no scru- 
ples against including her 
reproduction organs. 

— The woman may be crying 
about a movement that will 
eventually reserve abortion as a 
right for the rich, shoving the 
poor into dark alleys. 

— The woman may be 
screaming about not being able 
to receive adequate health care 


- 100 applicants seek Snee'sjob 


The position became open earlier in 


hy Jon Billings 

Over 100 applications for the positior 
of Director of Residence Halls were 
received before the April 15 deadline 
said selection committee chairpersor 
Jennie Cernosia. 

“The selection committee’s job now i: 
to thin that 100 down to a manageable 
number. Then, in early May, we wil 
invite the candidates to St. Michael's fo1 
interviews,’ Cernosia said. 

She said the final decision on who to 
hire belongs to dean of students Mike 
Samara. Cernosia said the committee 
hopes to make a recommendation to 
Samara in late May. The object is to have 
thejob filled and the person on campus by 
June 1, Cernosia said. 

“However,” Cernosia added, “If that 


the spring when Joe Snee left St. 
Michael's to take a job in the private 
sector. Snee is now employed by MONY 
in New York. 

“It was a move Joe had been thinking 
about for a long time. I think it was a good 
move, but we miss him terribly,” Cerno- 
sia said. 

The selection committee is composed 
of: Jennifer Cernosia, Director of Student 
Activities; Lisa Kiley, Resident Director 
of Lyons Hall; Stacia Bullock, Resident 
Advisor of Ryan 1st; Tim Pedrotty, Phys- 
ical Plant Manager; Richard Gamache, 
Dean of International Students; Larry 
Burns, Director of Special Events; Ron 
Provost, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs; the Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
Director of Campus Ministry; and Linda 
Hollingdale, counselor and study skills 
coordinator at the Student Resource 


Center. 


design avail- 


We June 1 date is impossible, we won't sacri- 

Fai fice a good candidate for the sake of a 

get _ deadline.” 

eae Practical experience in paste- 
up, layout and 


able at The Defender Office 


Sundays at 11 a.m. 


. Essential for advertising, 
_ Sales or sales design positions. 
Make the most of your exper- 
lence — put it to work for you. 










Knightline 


con't from pg 5 
money, there's little they could 
do to oppose him. 

What this means is that the 
Defender is left with an option. 
Be nice, or go broke. From where 
I sit, a vow of poverty isn’t sucha 
bad idea. We could always 
become a one-page alternative 
newspaper, and just partially 
observe events. I don’t think any 
president would want that. 


In the world of journalism law, 
there is a well-known defense 
_ Called “fair comment and criti- 
cism.” This means that any opin- 
ions spoken or written about a 
person in the public eve are nor 
libel or slander. 
NY What allegedly got Henry - 
upset was two editorials writter. 
by Wheeler this spring. The first 
— P . = 


Ce | otal bet PS on 
, 
















commented on the manner in 


which Henry explained the latest 


tuition increase to the General 
Assembly. The second was con- 
cerned with the allocation of 
funds for the “Campaign for 
Excellence” building drive. 

Did Henry believe these edi- 


torials were libelous? I doubt it. It 


seems he was a journalist in his 
pre-academe life. I guess either: 
A) he was not much of a jour- 


, alist, or B) money changes 


everything. 
Wheeler's editorials were fair 


comment and criticism. Anybody 


who has taker: Introduction to 
Mass Communication could tell 
you that. As a college president, 
Henry is undoubtedly in the pub- 
lic eye. And as editorials go, 
Wheeler's writing was certainly 
fair. 
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Tulane is having a great deal 
of negative publicity because of 
the point shaving and illegal rec- 
uriting, there is also the threat 
the basketball program as a 
whole will be removed from the 
university. 

Markey said, “Tulane has 
been scarred because of this 
occurence. However, it all 
depends on the values that one 
has. Here at St. Michael’s we 
have an educational value as well 
as an athletic one.” 
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Is ‘silent’ scream drowning ‘real’ one? 


without being bombarded by 
picketers upon her entrance toa 
health center. 

— Another cry may come 
from the fact that it seems these 
same people are usually against 
sex eduction in high school and 
the work of Planned Parenthood. 

— Maybe the woman is 
screaming about people perched 
so high on their middle class 
moral pulpits that their vision 
has been clouded by the blinders 
they're wearing. 

This is not to suggest that this 
issue can be handled simply, 


Piece of Mind 


con't from pe 14 


stretching upon awakening. 


relying on the power of rhetoric. 
The point is that it seems that it 
has. When we address this issue, 
it should not be in terms of pin- 
ning godly infant feet onto our 
lapels. It involves too much 
more. When we stand up to 
defend the cause of life, we must 
recognize that what is involved 
is much more than life not yet 
born. When we talk about silent 
screams, perhaps we should 
open our ears to what can be 


heard. 


After just twenty weeks its heartbeat can be heard through a 
stethoscope, and its brain is almost two-thirds its adult size. 
The baby responds to light and sound and distinguishes tastes 
and smells. The hair, eyebrows and eyelashes appear as well as 
fingernails and toenails. It is said that a fetus only 24 weeks old 
(less than six months) if need be could survive outside the 
womb with special and intensive care. It is during the sixth 
month that the fetus exhibits the grasping reflex of a newborn 


baby. 


After sixteen weeks the most common abortion technique is 
saline injection (salt poisoning). A long needle is inserted 
through the mother’s abdomen into the baby’s amniotic sac. 
Some of the fluid is ren.oved and replaced by injection of an 
equal amount of saline, a strong concentated salt solution. The 
fetus is forced to swallow this “poison” and is subsequently 
burned alive. The effect of the saline is immediate and enor- 
mous. The child is slowly poisoned to death causing it to thrash 
around in the womb as Nancy Jo Mann's account related. 
Death does not ocur for over an hour, by that time the fetus’ 


outer layer of skin is often completely burned off or covered 


with bruise marks. For that reason, slowness of death, this 
method might be considered the worst of the three discussed. 
Regardless of whether death comes slowly or quickly, in every 
abortion an innocent unborn child suffers a horrible death. 
The act of abortion has become commonplace in this coun- 
try since its legalization in 1973. It is considered “just another 
medical procedure.” In actuality, abortion is a cruel and violent 
homicide of the unborn. It is one generation acting viciously 


against another. 


Maybe the reason that abortion is taken so lightly by so 
many people is because it is difficult for us to empathize with 
the unborn and their situation. Yet each of us has been in their 
shoes! We came into this world the very same way, but we 
weren't aborted. Therefore, we can and we must be the voice of 
the unborn children. Their precious lives are in our hands. I'll 
close with the words from a Christian musician Phil Keaggy: 

“Who'll speak up for the little ones 


helpless and half abandoned. 


They've got a right to choose life 


they don’t want to lose. 


I've got to speak up, won't you?” 


Letters 


con't from pe 14 


To the editor: 

I would like to take this 
moment to publicly thank the 41 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
and seniors who gave up an 
evening and in some cases two 
evenings to help my office at the 
college’s fifth annual Parents 
Phonothon held Monday and 
Tuesday, March 18 and 19. One 
still reads a great deal these days 
about the apathy existent among 
college students and on occasion 
a finger is even pointed at our 
own campus. From first-hand 
experience last week, I would 
like to relate that I've never seen 
a more excited and enthusiastic 
group of phonothon volunteers 
in my life, including all such sim- 
ilar alumni events over the past 
eight years, and I'm certainly 
proud to be affiliated ~<+h them. 

The list would be to~ iong to 
acknowledge each individually 
but I would, in particular, like to 
express my gratitude to the 
Crown and Sword Society under 


the guidance of Lorraine Horn, 
as well as my own campus coor- 
dinator for the event, Laura 
Baker, for a terrific job. 

Some $19,208 was pledged by 
665 parents toward the Lanna 
Challenge which continues to 
keep us in the very top parent 
fund raising category nationally. 
We're ecstatic, and the college 
community owes these volun- 
teers its highest praise. 

E. James Kraus, Jr. 
To the editor: 

In regard to the March 27 
Viewpoint bestowing praise 
upon the outgoing S.A. cabinet, 
what specific actions constitute 
such endorsement? I hardly 
think “bringing a new sense of 
dedication to the office” is 
grounds for such commendation 
as an outstanding administration. 

I would like to know what 
went on during all the “quality 
time put into all phases of the 
S.A.”, and what the results were. 

What did Vin, Beej, Brona, 
and Bid do? 

M. LaBua 
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everyone but ourselves. There 
are many other factors that are 
invovled and that crossed my 
mind, but these are the most sig- 
nificant. However, there is one 
more reason that is themost dis- 
turbing of all to me — we don’t 
think for ourselves. 

Now, I don’t mean that we 
don’t think for ourselves when 


referring to decisions which we 
face or should force oursleves to 
face that have to do with becom- 
ing an individual — decisions 
about religion, personal philo- 
sophy, political convictions, per- 
sonal morality and the like. 
Actually a better phrase would 
be “We don’t think as our- 
selves.” This is at the core of 
what disturbs me most besides 
the lack of response (physically, 
intellectually, and monetarily) to 
pressing issues like world 
hunger, nuclear arms, apartheid, 
USS. policy in Central America, 
etc. This phrase is true because 
too many of us are wasting the 
tremendous and unique oppor- 
tunity that college provides us to 
think — for ourselves, about 
ourselves, but most importantly, 
as ourselves. 

College should be more than 
just an extension of high school: 
| it should be more than just four 
more years of socializing, bas- 
ketball games, books and gossip. 
In many ways it forces you to 
think. For example, moving 
away from mom and dad (a first- 
time experience for many) lends 
itself to sentimental reflection if 
not serious evaluation. But one 
can (and many of us do) get 
tATOUPN THESE four years witout 
ever thinking as ourselves. Far 
too many of us still think as an 
extension of our parents, 
teachers and friends, and don't 
take the opportunity college 
provides to question and chal- 
lenge everything that we have 
learned, believed, represented 





not engaging in this flurry of 
questioning as there are people 
who don’t; however, without 
this re-evaluation your deci- 
sions, beliefs, and attitudes are 
never really your own. For them 
to be your own you have to 
choose, and choice demands 
more than one point of view. 
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(This is why the stifling 
homogeneity of this campus is 
particularly unfortunate.) You 
may well be wondering how all 
of this fits in with my original 
expression of shame, discour- 
agement and frustration about 
the behavior! observe. Well, it is 
simply this — I am convinced 
that if people truly thought as 


Take Madeline Cuomo for 
example. She is a junior at the 
State University of New York at 
Albany, and one day a few 
months back she saw a docu- 
mentary on the Ethiopian fam- 
ine. One of the statistics 
presented in the film was that at 
the height of the famine some 
7,000 Ethiopians were dying 
each day. It suddenly hit her that 
an equivalent death rate would 
wipe out her campus in three 
days. She said in a recent inter- 
view in metroland (a _ local 
Albany paper) “Once you begin 
to realize what it means for so 
many people to die of hunger, 
you just can’t walk away from it. 
You can’t help but be overcome 
with a strong desire to stop the 
suffering.” She began an organi- 
zation on her campus called 
STOP (Students Opposing Pov- 
erty), and to this date they have 
raised over $70,000 throughout 
New York State. At one point in 
the article they described what 
she is wearing and it is of the 
latest fashion. She is from a 
background almost identical to 
ours, and she was exposed to the 
same information about Ethio- 
pia that we were — and yet none 
of us have done anything like she 
fas: Manyof-us-have not even 
contributed to a relief campaign, 
and only about 30 of us have 
written to our elected officials 
about this famine — the same 
famine that Madeline Cuomo 
witnessed, 

I don’t know if she is a practic- 
ing Christian, or what combina- 


however, that my feeble efforts 
are not in the name of religion 
(for I have none). Although I 
will admit that a combination of 
the examples of my parents, 
grandparents, all of my seven 
brothers and sisters, and the 
Christian ethic with which [| 
rew up have led me ina certain 








direction; my choices, attitudes, 
beliefs, actions, etc., are all fully 
my own. Really what prompts 
me to act most is a belief in the 
sanctity of human life and in the 
concept of the human family. 
None of us has probably ever 
experienced starvation, abject 
poverty, or any other number of 
oppressive circumstances — and 
I hope we never do— but short 
of experience, is there nothing 
that will prompt us to act on 


stand what it is like and then 
change our behavior? Short of 
coming to the brink of nuclear 
holocaust, is there nothing that 
will prompt us to do something 
about the arms race? Of course I 
could go on and on. I realize the 
answer to these questions 
depends largely on the individ- 
ual. For some it is guilt, for some 
it is education, for others it is 
their religious beliefs, but for all 
I think critical reflection and 
thought about what you value as 
an individual is a first step, and 
the most important one. 

We must begin to think as 
individuals — apart from what 
society, the media, and our mid- 
dle-class values have molded us 
to be. Only then will we be able 
to choose for ourselves and as 
ourselves. I for one an hoping 
that you will choose in favor of 
what is best for yourself, but just 
as importantly, what is best for 
others. Before we continue to 
scurry off in pursuit of the 
middle-class values of security, 
possession, and comfort, I hope 
we take this opportunity granted 
to only a tiny fraction of human- 
ity to question, challenge, and 
change — first ourselves and 
then perhaps our world. 

The poor cannot be expected 
to help others, for they can 
barely help themselves. It is 
futile to expect the extremely 
wealthy to depart from their tra- 
ditional role of maintaining 
their own wealth at the expense 
of others. But the middle and 
upper middle class can be 


themselves and have some left 
over. It is the middle class that 
can use the benefit of their tre- 
mendous assets of education, 
health and relative wealth to 
come to the aid of those less for- 
tunate. It may not be the easiest 
thing to do, the most convenient 


Apply Now to Compete in the 


MISS VERMONT—U.S.A. 


thing to do, or the middle-class 








thing to do — but it is the human 
thing to do. For after all, the 
lowest common denominator is 
that we are all human. We have a 
responsibility as the human 
family to use our gifts for the 
benefit of others. If we use them 
merely for the benefit of our- 
selves, it is both gravely unfortu- 
nate and a scathing indictment 
of our priorities, our lives, and 
our nature. There is a world of 
trouble and unimaginable suf- 


we are deciding what to eat for themselves, they would not behalf of others? Short of expe- fering beyond the walls of this Michael F. Carrese, Box #2268. 
lunch, or wear to classes, etc, behave in this neglectful riencing discrimination, isthere institution and beyond the com- 
etc., ad nausea, but rather I am manner. nothing that can make us under- _fort of our luxurious lives that is 
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waiting for our generation to 
speak. The least we can do is be 
aware of it; the rest is for each of 
us to decide as individuals. I can 
only hope that we will speak as 
the “we” generation, and not the 
“me” generation. 


Because this is the last issue of 
the Defender for this academic 
year, please direct questions, 
comments or criticisms to 
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Receive with coupon one free wash : 
every three washes done. WE will also except 
coupons from any other laundrymat. 


Our State Pageant finals will be held In October, 1985. To 
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college dorm students are eligible. So, for some fun, excite- 
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